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WEAKNESSES OF THE WISE. 
Iw a late article, this subject was taken under consi- 
deration, but only in a partial way, and subordinately 
to the variance observed in common characters be- 
tween their lights and their actions. It may now be 
worth while to enter a little more largely into those 

*« Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise,” 
those littlenesses of the great, and frailties of the 
strong, which form so interesting a chapter in the 
book of human nature. Far from such a pursuit be 
the spirit of detraction, or the desire of amusing me- 
diocrity at the expense of excellence: the subject has 
a philosophical interest, and may supply an useful les- 
son to all. 

At the very first proposition of such a subject, the 
mind of every reader must rush to the recollection of 
Bacon—the man whose powerful intellect overthrew 
the whole heathendom of philosophy, substituting 
truth in its place; and yet could, for ambition, be- 
tray a friend, and fawn upon a menial, and, for 
wealth, sell justice at a price! Ceaseless wonder must 
follow the history of Bacon. The errors of two 
thousand years vanished before the brightness of his 
mental sight. He placed the human mind for the 
first time in a right reasoning course. No wisdom 
could be more profound, no eloguence more winning, 
no services more useful, than his. But mark the 
course of his life. He employed his professional ta- 
lents in pleading against the Ear) of Essex, who had 
recently been his patron; nay, more, spontaneously 
brought forward private letters, addressed by the un- 
fortunate nobleman to himself, as evidence of his guilt 
—and all this for the purpose of gaining new patron- 
age. He flattered James I. as superior in judgment, 
learning, eloquence, and every princely attribute, to 
all the great men of antiquity; he even flattered the 
smooth-faced and unlettered minion of that monarch, 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham, in order the more ef- 
fectually to gain royal favour. Lastly, he so far pro- 
‘stituted the highest legal office in the kingdom by 
receiving bribes from suitors, as to be thought worthy, 
by his peers, of degradation and banishment. ‘“ How 
mortifying,” says a modern writer, “to reflect on that 
deficiency of principle, that ab of ing feel. 
ing, that tendency to dissimulation, that everlasting 
struggle to aggrandise himself by menial arts and beg- 
garly importunities, and even by the more sordid in- 
strumentality of detraction, all of which may be traced 
in the memorials of the private life of this man— 

«The wisest, mightiest, meanest of mankind !” 


Bacon was one of those who are at once avaricious 
and prodigal. When on a progress to Newmarket 
with the king, he gave a man ten pounds for bring- 
ing him some fruit; at which the royal wit remarked, 
“ My lord, this is the way to Beggars’ Bush.” He 
could also tamely see his servants appropriating the 
money which lay in his closet, saying, “ Ay, ay, poor 
men, that is their portion.” It was not so much 
for his own use that he seems to have desired money, 
as, at the utmost, for the eclat of lavishing it on others, 
among whom his servants were the principal. Hence, 
on their all rising up at his entrance into his own hall, 
he said, with a bitter quibble, “ Alas, your rise has 
been my fall.” The frailty of Bacon is thus of a 
double character. 

It is not necessary to travel far from the age of 
Bacon, in order to find specimens of the same mingled 
weakness and strength. The great mind and lofty 
policy of Elizabeth were not superior to the machina- 
tions of an assassin. She could hint toa courtier how 
pleasing it would be to her if Mary could be removed 
without the disagreeable ceremonies of a judicial 


death, and called him a precise fellow when his honour 
rose against the monstrous proposal. The woman 
who could grasp the whole case of Europe, and brave 
the concentrated power of all its Catholic states, was 
liable to be beguiled by the most barefaced flattery, 
and caused ail the mirrors in her palace to be de- 
stroyed, when they could no longer tell her that her 
face was smooth. She at length died with her finger 
in her mouth at seventy, heart-broken for the loss ot 
a youth to whom she thought she had been attached. 

Nor was her successor an uninteresting example of 
the same phenomenon. That James possessed not 
only learning, but talent to give it life and effect, no 
one can doubt who has given his history a proper con- 
sideration. And yet was there ever a character more 
childishly weak ? The man who could discourse to 
admiration on every abstract question, who had a per- 
tinent and shrewd remark for every little incident 
that came under his notice, and who uttered more 
wit in his daily course of life than any man in his 
dominions, wanted the common manliness which 
peasants and citizens enjoy alike with the warlike 
and the noble, was timid and crue), cherished a variety 
of paltry antipathies, and as ridiculous affections, and 
was alternately a sage and a buifvon, a boy and an old 
woman, as the various shades of his churacter hap- 
pened to predominate. 


At the same period, we have Napier mixing his 
profound mathematical pursuits with the employment 
of divination for the discovery of hidden treasures. 
A contract was entered into with him, says Mr Wood 
in his Peerage, “by the noted Robert Logan of Res- 
talrig, in July 1594, setting forth, forasmuch as there 
were old reports and appearances that a sum of money 
was hid within Logan's house of Fastcastle, John 
Napier should do his utmost diligence to search and 
seek out, and by all craft and ingine to find out the 
same, and by the grace of God shall either find out 
the same, or make it sure that nosuch thing has been 
there. For his reward he was to have an exact third 
of what was found, and to be safely guarded by Logan 
back to Edinburgh, with the same.” Such a document 
must ever be considered as a most remarkable memorial 
of the absurdities which sometimes beset the most pro- 
found intellects. After finding Napier himself liable 
to so deplorable a weakness, can we justly laugh at 
the peasantry who believed him to be possessed of su- 
pernatural powers. 


But how trifling appear the heresies of Napier when 
compared with the nonsense of his still more illus- 
trious contemporary, Kepler, who, while penetrating 
for the first time the sublime mysteries of astronomy, 
devoutly believed in astrology, and thought there was 
a resemblance between the distances of the heavenly 
bodies, as seen from the sun in their aphelia and pe- 
rihelia, and the division of the musical octave. Kep- 
ler maintained that the earth was a vast animal, 
breathing out wind from holes in the mountains ; and 
that all the planets are animated, and have muscles 
proportioned to their bulk, by means of which they 
move through absolute space. He also supposed that 
the earth had a sympathy with the heavens, and was 
so terrified at the approach of a comet as to sweat 
out a great quantity of vapour, which caused great 
raips and floods. Yet to this man are we indebted 
for some of the most valuable discoveries in one of 
the most magnificent and true of all the sciences. 
After such wild surmises, it will not excite any won- 
der that Kepler was weak enough both to be vain and 
to publish his vanity. When some of his discoveries 
were controverted by his envious contemporaries, he 


informed the world that he might well afford to wait 


for the approval of a subsequent age, when Nature 
had waited six thousand years for a Kepler to explain 
her mysteries ! 

From the dreams of ‘oan philosophers, it is a re- 
lief to turn to the pilgrimage which Descartes made 
to Loretto, in order to propitiate the Virgin Mary to 
the success of his mathematical investigations, or to 
the confidence which Cromwell placed in his lucky 
day. Nor is it less pleasant to contrast the mighty 
speculations of Newton, with his sitting for hours on 
his bed-side, oblivious of the duty of putting on his 
clothes—his application of his mistress’s finger to the 
bow] of his pipe—his request to the servant to remove 
the fire, when all he had to do for the required cool- 
ness was to remove from it—or his supposing that he 
had dined, on finding the fowl which had been brought 
in for his dinner reduced to bones, a friend having in 
the meantime eaten it by hisown request. The child. 
like simplicity of the author of the Principia hardly 
ranks, indeed, among the weaknesses of the wise, 
though sufficiently amusing in its way. The absurdi- 
ties committed by a philosopher through mere abstrac- 
tion of mind, induced by the nature of his studies, 
are not to be wondered at. Very different, however, 
are those which escape into notice from the men who 
pretend to be observers of the world, and the censors 
of its errors. When we find such a man as Swift 
writing on the back of the letter communicating Gay's 
death, that he had not read it for five days, on account 
of ‘‘an impulse foreboding some misfortune””—when 
we find the Duke of Orleans, with all his native and 
acquired gifts, his wicked wit and his extensive know- 
ledge of mankind, solicitous of favourable prognostics 
from fortune-tellers— 

** A godless regent trembling at a star”— 

the wonder is legitimate ; for the one part of the cha- 
racter is in opposition to the other. It would be hardly 
possible, perhaps, after having read the works of Pope, 
to believe any one who told us in conversation that 
their author could cherish the most unworthy enmi- 
ties and jealousies, and practise the meanest arts of 
dissimulation. The whole trick about the publication 
of his letters, as exposed in so masterly a manner by 
D'Israeli, must ever be looked upon as one of the most 
contemptible actions of which any man was ever guilty. 
His eagerness, moreover, to destroy the reputation of 
all contemporary writers, some of whom were beneath 
his regard, while several others were more entitled to 
the respect of the world than himself, is quite unjusti- 
fiable on any principle of morality, while it exposed 
him to miseries the most intense, and at the same time 
the most ridiculous. How strange, too, to connect 
with the exquisitely worked-up and fine-sounding es- 
says of Pope, the recollection that he would overeat 
himself with childish dainties, and, when offered a 
dram by a compassionate host, pretend to be angry, 
but take it nevertheless ! 

In a later period, when mankind were exempt from 
many follies that had beset enlightened and unen- 
lightened at an earlier period, have we not Rousseau 
acting like the veriest child, and Jobnson believing 
in the second sight ? That the author of the Rambler 
should have commenced every effort of locomotion 
with a particular foot, appears not less wonderfui than 
that the author of the Essay on Man should have 
been like to surfeit himself every time he came across 
stewed lampreys. The grand weakness of Johnson, 
however, was not unparticipated by other eminent 
men in his own time. Sir James Steuart, whose work 
on Political Economy gave the first impulse to the 
study of that invaluable science in Britain, had in early 
life made a paction with a young friend named Trotter, 
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that whosoever died first, should, if possible, revisit 
the other at noon in a particular arbour in the gardea 
at Coltness, Tothe very end of his life—after twenty 
years of intervening exile—and when hardly able to 
walk with the gout, the surviving philosopher went 
every day at the specified hour to the place appointed, 
and as often returned disappointed. On every other 
point, Sir James was a shrewd and sensible man, one 
who could play, and pretty successfully too, with the 
weaknesses of others. He was also, be it remarked, 
a sound Christian. Yet he seriously hoped to the end 
of his days that a visit of his deceased friend would be 
vouchsafed to him. When rallied on the subject, he 
presented much the same unphilosophical argument 
which is understood to have actuated Johnson. “‘ We 
do not know enough,” said he, “ of the other world, 
to entitle us to say that the return of Mr Trotter is 
impossible.” 

Goldsmith, again, united the fancy and feeling of a 
poet, the penetration of a man of the world, and the sa- 
gacity of a philosopher, with a character most strangely 
compounded of coxcomb and simpleton. The author 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, strange to say, would fret 
to hear praise bestowed on a harlequin, and com- 
plained that, when he published any thing, the public 
made a point of overlooking it. Blair, the author of 
the Sermons, never made the least effort to conceal 
that he had the highest possible opinion of himself; 
and so fastidious was he. about externals, that, on get- 
ting a new coat, he would have a mirror laid down on 
the ground, that he might see how the skirts hung. An 
illustrious medical teacher of the last century kept all 
his ready money in an open drawer in one of the pub- 
lic.rooms of his house, to which he resorted when he 
wanted any, as did his wife—and perhaps also his ser- 
wants. Dr Adam Smith, with all his immense powers of 
reflection, and with a character in every respect highly 
amiable, was in some respects a mere child. He was 
tyrannised over by an old female cousin who kept his 
house; and when he wanted a bit of loaf-sugar, of 
which he was as fond as a baby, he had to watch till 
her back was turned from the tea-table, in order to 
anatch it. A friend of his said one day to an indi- 
vidual, who mentioned it again to the present writer, 
Ts it not strange of Adam Smith ? notwithstanding 
all his acquaintance with commercial principles, the 
wealth of nations, and so forth, he cannot buy his own 
Borse-corn ; and I have to do it for him!” What a 
strange compound, again—stranger than all these— 
was Burns !—a mixture of “ dirt and deity,” according 
to Byron, who was the same himself. Scott seemed 
likely, during the greater part of his life, to escape 
from the world, without its being able to detect any 
failing in his character; but it turned out that, in 
order to acquire the comparatively humble honours of 
territorial proprietorship, of which he seemed fonder 
than of any degree or kind of literary fame, he had 
impignorated his genius, his credit, every thing but 
his honour, and was at last obliged to wear out the 
very principle of life in a desperate effort to expiate 
the consequences of his imprudence. This great man 
‘was impatient of all allusion to his writings, and to- 
tally insensible to flattery on the score of that in 
which he transcended all other men—his creative ima- 
gination : but he liked to observe that his character 
of sheriff carried with it some local respect, and lis- 
tened to the praises. of his trees with a doating fond- 
ness only to be exceeded by that with which a young 
mother hears her infant commended for beauty. 

But, after all, let us be just to the votaries of litera- 
ture and science. Strange as the above instances of 
mingled greatness and frailty may appear, they prove 
nothing against greatness in the main. We could 
enumerate many equally great with the above, who 
hardly ever uttered a thought or committed an action 
ealculated to elicit-either ridicule or reproach. The 
name of Shakspeare has come down to us without the 
record ofa fault. Milton has the front of majestic 
Virtue, herself, Newton is qs stainless as the child 
whom, in some trivial matters, he resembled. Addi- 
son's is a name of unsullied lustre. And no man 
could display more true worth, more benevolence, 
more immaculate honour, than the illustrious person 
who comes last but not least upon our roll. Nature 
seems to have no.rule on this point: she sometimes 
gives a character that degrades talent, and sometimes 
one that adorns it. Upon the whole, there is reason 
to conclude that a studious life, as it abstracts men 
from contact with the world, tends to make them 
more virtuous. Even in the case of the poets, we 
believe this rule will hold. We think with Macken- 
zie, that the air of Parnassus is naturally favourable 
to goodness: the failings of this class of men must be 
chiefly attributed to external circumstances. When 
we find, however, that great mental gifts do not ex- 
empt their possessor from ashare of human fvibles or 
vices, in what mood of mind should we contemplate 
the apparently so great phenomenon? Assuredly 
with a sense of self-congratulation on those inferior 

fis.of our own, with which we were otherwise, per- 

ps, disposed to bediscontented. Let us indulge in no 
triumph over the lame deity who seems to fall 


from heaven at-our feet; sucha feeligg is not justi- 
fiable on any grounds whatever. But let the contem- 
plation of such phenomena at least assist us in 


attaining that tranquil acquiescence in the deerees-of 


nature, which is so beautiful a trait im-every well-re- 
gulated mind, and whieh helps so greatly to place us 
at ease with ourselves aud at peace with our fellow- 
creatures. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
IRREGULAR WINDS. 
Unnper the class of irregular winds are included those 
which occur at uncertain periods in any part of the 
world, as hurricanes, whirlwinds, tornados, squalls, 
and those variable winds which are most common in 
temperate climates. 


HURRICANES. 

Hurricanes are violent tempests of wind, attended 
by rain, hail, thunder, lightning, and all the most ap- 
palling concomitants of storm. They occur most fre- 
quently and with the greatest violence in tropical cli- 
mates, because, in consequence of the very great heat 
which there prevails, the rarifaction of the air, and 
also the condensation of the vapour it contains into 
raindrops, take place more suddenly and completely 
than in more temperate regions. By this means the 
electricity of the atmosphere—that subtle fluid which 
seems to pervade all bodies, and which universally 
seeks its own equilibrinm—is disturbed, and nolonger 
maintains an equal distribution through the aérial va- 
pour. It accumulates in vast quantities in one mass of 
vapour or cloud, while in another it is deficient; and, 
consequently, to regain its equilibrium, it flashes ua- 
der the form of lightning from the surcharged cloud, 
to the cloud that is undercharged, or to the earth it- 
self. Hence, hurricanes are always attended with 
electrical manifestations, which add greatly to the tra- 
gical horrors of the spectacle they exhibit. In describ- 
ing the tremendous hurricane which took place in the 
West Indies in 1772, the writer observes, “ I must 
still mention how dreadful every thing looked in this 
horrible and dark night, there being so many fiery 
meteors in the air, which I, and others who were in 
the same situation, were spectators of. Towards tke 
east, the face of the heavens presented to our view a 
number of fiery rods—electrical brushes—which were 
through the whole night shooting and darting in all 
directions ; likewise fiery balls, which flew up and 
down—here and there—and burst into a number of 
small pieces, which, like torches of flaming straw, 
came very near the road where we lay; yet, notwith- 
standing all these phenomena, thunder and lightning 
was abundantly great.” The genius of science, which 
has not failed to investigate with undaunted assiduity 
every phenomenon in nature—whether humble or su- 
blime—has afforded us a very satisfactory account of 
the causes of hurricanes, by which we are enabled to 
explain the sudden formation of the mass of waters 
which on such occasions rushes down in torrents 
from the heavens; the loud thunder and vivid light- 
ning by which they are accompanied ; and the strong 
impetuons wind which, whether sweeping with its 
fearful violenee over forests or cities, carries inevita- 
ble destruction along with it. Already we have ob- 
served, that the fiashes of lightning, fire-balls, and 
other fiery appearances, are in reality masses of elee- 
tric fluid, which, darting from surcharged cloud to 
cloud, seeks to distribute itself equally around ; let us 
now, then, attend to the formation of the rain, and the 
wind which ensues. The origin of the rain is thus 
accounted for:—Water, we know, is composed of two 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen; and when these gases 
are mixed, and an electrical spark transmitted through 
them, they condense with a loud report, and by their 
combination form water. It is now, then, to he 
remembered, that oxygen exists abundantly in the 
atmosphere; so, also, does hydrogen in its higher 
regions. Hydrogen is not, however, excepting as an 
element of its vapour, a constituent of the atmosphere ; 
therefore we must elsewhere seek its origin. The 
truth is, that, in various natural processes which are 

oing on upon the earth’s surface, large quantities of 
Cegin are constantly set free; and as it is the lightest 
gas that is known, it is not unreasonably inferred that 
the quantity thus liberated ascends into the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, where it floats in aceumu- 
lated abundance. Accordingly, when the electric fluid 
flashes from cloud to cloud, being transmitted through 
this oxygen and hydrogen, it causes these two gases 
to combine and form the mass of water which de- 
scends. But this is not all: herein we may also re- 
cognise the cause of the wind; for when these two 
gases have so combined, they suddenly oecupy, less 
space than they did when separated ; and, accordingly, 
a large vacuum is formed, into which the surround- 
ing air rushes with astonishing rapidity, giving 
rise to a violent current of wind, which in tropical 
climates moves along with a velocity of from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred feet in a second. 
Such hurricanes commence in various ways: some- 
times from a single and small cloud which suddenly 
expands, overspreading, as with a dense shroud, the 


whole heavens ; and sometimes from a slowly gather. 
ing mass of clouds which appear to be irradiated with 
electric fire. When the enterprising-mavigater, 
lumbus, was about to depart from Isabella: Island, 
while his vessels were still in the harbemr, one of 
these dreadful hurricanes arose. “ Aboutwmid-day,” 
says Washington Irving, “a furious wind-sprang up 
from the east, driving before it densé volumes of 
cloud and vapour. Encountering another tempest 
from the west, it appeared as if a violent conflict en- 
sued. The clouds were rent by incessant flashes, or 
rather streams of lightning. Atone time they were 
piled up high in the sky, at another they descended 
to the earth, filling the air with a baleful darkness 
more impenetrable than the obscurity of midnight. 
Wherever the hurricane passed, whole tracts of forests. 
were shivered and stripped of their leaves and branches, 
and those of gigantic size which resisted the blast 
were torn up by the roots, and hurled to a great dis- 
tance. Groves were torn from the mountain preci- 
pices, and vast masses of earth and rock precipitated 
inte the vallies with terrifie noise, choking the course 
of the rivers. The fearful sounds in the air and on 
the earth—the pealing thunder—the vivid lightning 
—the howling of the wind—the crash of falling trees 
and rocks—-filled every one with affright, and many 
thought that the end of the world was at hand. Some 
fled to caverns for safety, for their frail houses were 
blown down, and the air was filled with the trunks 
and branches of trees, and even with fragments of 
rocks, carried along by the fury of the tempest. When 
the hurricane reached the harbour, it whirled the 
ships round as they lay at anchor, snapped their 
cables, and sunk three of them to the bottom, with 
all who were on board. Others were driven about, 
dashed against each other, and tossed mere wrecks 
upon the shore by the swelling surges of the sea, 
which in some places rolled for three or four miles 
upon the land. The tempest lasted for three hours. 
When it had passed away, and the sun‘ agaim ap- 
peared, the Indians regarded each other with mute 
dismay. Never, in their memory, nor in their tradi- 
tions, had their island been visited by such a tremen- 
dous storm. They believed that the Deity had sent 
this fearful ruin to punish the cruelties and crimes of 
the white men, and declared that this people had 
moved the very air, the water, and the earth, to dis- 
turb their tranquil life, and to desolate their island.” 

The West Indies, the Isle of France, and the king- 
doms of Siam and China, are the countries whick are 
most subjected to the ravages of hurricanes. In the 
West Indies they most frequently occur in the month 
of August, and the Indians, from their experience, 
originally taught our planters the signs by which 
their approach may be prognosticated. The hurri- 
cane occurs either in the first quarter or at the full 
change of the moon. If it come on at the full, then 
at the preceding change the sky looks troubled, and 
the sun more red than usual ; besides which, there isa 
dead calm below, and the mountain-tops are free from 
those mists which usually overhang them. In the 
caverns of the earth and in wells, a hollow rumbling 
noise, like a rushing wind, is heard, and animals. are 
observed to tremble aud be much disturbed. Many 
animals, indeed, appear to be very sensible of any 
change in the electrical state of the atmosphere, and 
indicate their uneasiness by moaning and great rest- 
lessness. At night the stars seem larger than usual, 
aud are frequently surrounded with halos. It. is said, 
also, that the sea emits a strong smell, and rises into 
vast waves, without any wind being present. The 
wind itself ceases to maintain its usually easterly 
stream, and shifts to the west, whence with occasional 
intermissions it blows irregularly and violently. The 
moon, likewise, is frequently surrounded by a halo, 
and many luminous meteors, such as those described 
in the early articles of the present series, appear in 
the heavens. Notwithstanding that by observation 
we may thus predicate the approach of hurricanes, it 
does not appear that we are at present able to avert 
them by any contrivance of art. Lightning rods, 
or conductors which permit the electric fluid to pass 
down into the earth without any sensible shock, have 
been suggested, but do not seem to have been tried 
with success. The explosion of gunpowder on neigh- 
bouring hilis has recently been had recourse to in 
France, and is said to have been attended witb fa- 
vourable results. But the truth is, that the whole 
phenomena of the hurricane take place in nature on 
so large and grand a scale, that we do not believe 
they can be sensibly affected, much less really avert- 
ed, by any human artitice. 


WHIRLWINDS, WATERSPOUTS, PILLARS OF SAND. 

Whirlwinds constitute another, but not less fright- 
ful, description of tempest, yet differ materially, both 
in respect to their origin and phenomena, from the 
hurricane, just described. It has been already ob- 
served that the course of the winds is very consider- 
ably modified by the elevations and depressions of the 
country over which they sweep ; accordingly, in. pass- 
ing over a mountainous district, it sometimes happens 
that the general stream of the wind is divided into a 
double current, each of which encountering the other 
at an angle, gives rise to that violent spiral or whirl- 
ing motion of the air, denominated whirlwind. Such 
tempests of wind are ofven very destructive, for, by 
the spiral or whirling motion of its current, the 
branches of trees are torn off, or the trees themselves 
dragged up by the roots; houses are unroofed, and 
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the less firmly built habitations of mankind thrown 
down ; while at sea, the water, raised in a dense mass 
to the clouds under the form of a waterspout, threatens 
destruction to every neighbouring vessel; and in the 
Desert, the sands, raised into immense pillars, move 
in spectral majesty along the plains, astonishing 
and appalling every spectator. Before the whirlwind 
appears, the sky is commonly overcast with dark 
ds, which appear to hurry from every point of the 
compass, until they unite in a single and vast mass. 
In thus moving ouwards, they are seen to attract and 
strike each other with great energy, rushing with a 
whirling motion to the same centre. The whole mass 
of clouds then appears to be in violent agitation, the 
upper and denser stratum seeming to press the lighter 
one down to the earth. The vapours then blend into 
one dense column, which, descending to the surface of 
the earth, accompanied by a strong spirally twisting 
wind, move along, scattering destruction around. On 
the 6th July 1823, a remarkable whirlwind occurred 
at a village near St Omer, which in its progress broke 
down the hedge of a dwelling-house, overturned a 
barn, and gave the house, which was solidly built, a 
shock which the farmer compared to that of an earth- 
quake. It had in breaking the hedge torn asunder 
and carried off the tops of the strongest trees, from 
twenty to thirty of which were overturned in such a 
manneras to prove that the motion was rotatory ; others 
were lifted up and cast upon the higher branches of 
trees from sixty to seventy feet high. It uprooted a 
large sycamure, and carried it to a distance of six 
hundred yards; then continuing its course, in the 
manner of a ball that strikes the earth and rebounds, 
it threw down the roofs of three houses, and lifted up 
several large trees, among which were elms of pro- 
digious size. The labouring people, impressed with 
a sense of their danger, had only time, in order to 
avoid it, to lie down, and keep fast hold of their 
ploughing instruments. The power of the whirlwind, 
indeed, in uplifting solid and heavy materials from 
the surface of the earth, and carrying them to a con- 
siderable distance, is almost incredible. In an account 
of a whirlwind which occurred in Derbyshire on the 
12th May 1811, it is stated in the Public Ledger, 
that, after tearing up plantations, levelling barns, 
walls, and miners’ cots, it tore up large ash-trees, car- 
rying them from twenty to thirty yards, and twisted 
the tops from the trunks, conveying them from fifty 
to a hundred yards’ distance. Cows were lifted from 
one field to another, and injured by the fall; miners’ 
buddle-tubs, wash-vats, and other materials, carried 
to a considerable distance, and forced into the ground. 
Furthermore, in illustration of this prodigious power 
of the whirlwind, which we shall immediately apply 
to the very singular phenomena of waterspouts, pil- 
lars of sand, &c., we may refer to the whirlwind 
which occurred at Scarborough on the 24th June 
1823. Having reached the coast, between the piers 
it drove the water in fuam and spray to the height of 
the ship’s mast; and after making much havoc among 
the light boats, raised one eight or ten feet out of the 
sea, staving, upsetting, and filling others with water. 
The sea was taken up by the energy of its rotatory 
motion; and the spectators were persuaded, from the 
immense impetus of the propelling power, that it 
would have carried up even small fishes or any light 
body in its way. With these facts before us, we are 
prepared, in some measure, to account for the very 
singular phenomenon of the syphon or waterspout. 
The waterspout, as it is observed at sea, commences 
in the following manner :—A dark and dense cloud is 
first observed in the heavens, out of which a small 
and perfectly defined spout or cone of water descends. 
Beneath this cone the sea becomes agitated, throwing 
up its waves to meet it, like spray dashing upon 
rocks. The spout or cone of water then descending 
from the cloud, extends itself to about twice its first 
length, and the water from the sea below becomes 
more agitated, and is thrown up still higher. At 
length, the conical descending column meeting the co- 
nical ascending column, unites with it, so that a dis- 
tinctly formed spout of water is now connected between 
the cloud and the sea. It appears to be suspended 
trumpet-shaped from the cloud, and in this situation 
assumes its most terrific aspect to those mariners who 
have the misfortune to be in its neighbourhood. The 
spout appears to be hollow, light in the middle, and 
black at the cloud whence it has descended, and a 
waving mution, as of ascending spray, is distinctly 
scea in its interior, more evident, however, near the 
water than the cloud. The singular fact of the trans- 
parency of the tube was noticed by Mr Alexander 
Stewart in the account he gave in the Philosuphical 
Transactions of the waterspout he saw in the Mediter- 
ranean in 1701. ‘It was observable of all of them 
(says he), but chiefly of the larger pillar, that towards 
the end it began to appear like a hollow canal, only 
black in the borders, but white in the middle; and 
aithough at first it was altogether black and opaque, 
yet one could very distinctly perceive the sea-water 
flying along the middle of this canal as smoke does up 
a chimney, and that with great swiftness and with a 
very perceptible motion ; and then soon after the 
spout or canal burst in the middle, and disappeared 
by little and little ; the boiling up and pillar-like form 
of the sea.water continuing always to the last, even 
for some considerable time after the spout cisappeared, 
and perhaps till the spout appeared again, or re-formed 
itwelf, which it commonly did in the same place as be- 
fore, breaking and forming itself again several times 


in a quarter or half an hour.” The mode in which 
the waterspout disappears, is here correctly enough 
stated. It begins to fade in its centre, and disappears 
from the lower part, leaving the remaining cone 
jagged at its extremity. The other portion of the co- 
lumn then grows paler and paler, the waving motion 
within being slower and less distinct ; the water then 
becomes less agitated, and the whole entirely disap- 
pears. Bearing in mind the facts we have already 
related concerning the uplifting power of the whirl- 
wind, the following explanation appears to us suffi- 
ciently adequate to account fur this phenomenon :— 
When the two winds encounter each other, they as- 
sume a whirling or rotatory motion; by which motion 
any cloud happening to be near them is condensed 
into a conical form, and turned round with great ve- 
locity. By this rotatory motion, the particles of the 
cloud are driven to the external surface of the spout, 
and a vacuum being thereby formed within, the sur- 
rounding water is pressed up into its interior, Al- 
though this explanation has been esteemed satisfactory 
by most scientific men, some, and among them Luke 
Howard, have considered that whirlwinds and water- 
spouts have an electrical origin. It is certain that both 
whirlwinds and waterspouts are very often accom- 
panied by electrical phenomena ; but this may rather 
be the result of the equal distribution of the electric 
fluid, through the atmosphere being broken by the 
phenomena themselves, than the cause of their pro- 
duction. On the same mechanical principles do we 
explain the circumstance of the whirlwind raising 
trees, stones, earth, tiles, and a variety of heavy bo- 
dies, to a considerable height from the surface of the 
ground; and more especially on the same principles 
may be explained the moving pillars of sand which are 
occasionally observed in the Desert. 


TORNADOS AND SQUALLS. 

In concluding the subject of irregular winds, we 
have only to observe, that the ¢ornado is, properly 
speaking, a wind which blows at once from all points 
of the compass; but we find it very indiscriminately 
applied by travellers both to the hurricane and whirl- 
wind. 

The squall arises from a rapid condensation of va- 
pour in the atmosphere, occasiuning a sudden change 
in the temperature of the surrounding air. Our seamen 
speak of black or white squalls; the former being at- 
tended either by rain, hail, or snow; the latter being 
accompanied by neither. The theory of the forma- 
tion of these occasional winds has in the preceding 
article been fully explained. , 


ISABEL AND LUCY, 
A TALE. 

SoMEWHERE between twenty and. thirty years ago, 
there resided in the city of New York a widow lady 
named Mrs Reginald Tudor. She was an English. 
woman, aud descended from a noble family, but had 
long been settled in America; and though possessing 
many aristocratic prejudices, was, in all her actions, 
kind, condescending, and humane. Like most old 
people, Mrs Tudor talked often of the past, and the 
friends of her youth, which had been spent among 
noble relatives. This, however, was an innocent 
vanity, and the only evil attending upon it was, that 
it affected her grandaughter, under her charge, Isabel 
Williamson. Isabel was a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
an only child, and as such cherished but not spoiled 
by her parents and grandmother. Nothing could 
spoil so frank and generous a disposition; but Isabel 
was touched with the family taint of pride. She had 
a feeling bordering on contempt for every thing 
American ; and though born in the city of New York 
—though her mother and her maternal ancestors were 
American—she always called herself English, and 
preferred English usages. At the time to which this 
story refers, Isabel's parents were away from home 
on along absence, and during this period Lucy At- 
well arrived in town from the west. Lucy, who came 
consigned for life to the parents of Isabel, was a 
weak, timid, country girl, of about seventeen, made 
an orphan by sudden bereavement, and, by an accu- 
mulation of misfortunes, left penniless. These me- 
lancholy circumstances formed an irresistible appeal 
to Isabel's heart, yet pride furbade that she shuuld 
appear to bestow upon the forlorn Lucy the attentions 
which her heart prompted. She was shocked by what 
she considered the vulgar appearance of Lucy, and 
mortified by being brought in contact with so inarti- 
ficial and countryfied a companion. She expustulated 
with her grandmother on the impropriety of her re- 
taining Lucy as a resident in the house, and with 
tears in her eyes besought her to remove Lucy to 
some other house. But Mrs Tudor was firm though 
mild in her decision, that Lucy should not only re- 
main, but be paid every attention to. It would be 
needless to relate all that was said on this subject, 
either by the aged lady or her grandaughter. Mrs 
Tudor was resvlute in her first intentions, and Isabel 
was obliged to acquiesce. 

“ My dear,” said she one day to Isabel, “ you re- 
member I promised to tell you a story connected with 
the revolutionary war, or rather with the passions it 
engendered, and which might interest you in the re- 
cital. If you please, Is try to relate the particu. 
lars this evening to you and Lucy, for she may be 
equally entertained by what I have to narrate. To 
me the story is associated with many sacred recollec- 


tions; it deeply affected my imagination at the time, 
and related to persons in whom I had some interest.” 

Isabel possessed an insatiable and romantic desire 
to hear stories, and was delighted with her grande 
mother’s proposal. Behold her, then, in the evening, 
sitting on one side.of Mrs Tudor’s matrouly chair, 
and Lucy on the other, with the wood fire burning 
brightly before them. Mrs Tudor now proceeded :— 

*€ When I lived in London, I had an intimate friend, 
who was, like myself, a widow, with anonly son. Mrs 
M‘Arthur—that was her name—had set her heart on 
having her son fix himself in the calm quiet of home 
and domestic life, such as suited ber matured and fe- 
minine tastes, but was not at all adapted to a young 
man of unchecked ambition and ardent passions. 
M‘Arthur’s mind was early steeped in the military 
spirit of tales and songs of chivalry ; and as soon ashe 
was old enough to think of a profession, he avowed 
his will—the will, and the wish of a widow's only son 
is fate—to be a soldier. My friend opposed him at 
first, but he who was never denied any thing, was not 
long opposed in his most impetuous passion; and his 
poor mother, fearing all things and hoping nothing, 
procured a.captaincy for him, and soon after had. her 
heart almost broken by his being ordered on the Amee 
rican service. Your father, Isabel, came to this coune 
try at the same time, and was ever after intimately 
associated with M‘Arthur, and from him I have ree 
ceived the particulars that I shall relate to you. 

Captain M‘Arthur was appointed to command a 
detachment that was sent to wrest the possession of a 
small town from the Americans. The male inhabi+« 
tants, notwithstanding the confusion of a surprise, 
made a valorous resistance, but, overcome by nume 
bers and discipline, all who could fly, fled to support 
the banner of their country in a more fortunate field, 
and defend her where defence would be available. 

Captain M‘Arthur had gallantly achieved his ob- 
ject. He obtained undisputed possession of the town ; 
but in effecting this, he received a dangerous wound, 
and was carried, bleeding and insensible, to the best 
house the place afforded, situated at the entrance of the 
town, and belonging to one Amos Blunt, a bold yeoo 
man, who had. been first and last to fight in defence 
of his home, and who, as he caught from a distant 
hill a last look of the roof that sheltered his two lovely 
and now defenceless daughters, swore eternal hatred 
to the English. Fatally and cruelly did he keep his 
vow. 

To return to M‘Arthur: The sad chances of the 
battle had made his life to depend on those very daughe 
ters of the yeoman, Emma and Anna Blunt. Unskile 
ful surgical treatment aggravated his wound; a vide 
lent fever ensued, and dor many weeks the gay and 
gallant young officer was as dependent as an infanton 
the tender vigilance of feminine care. 

The two sisters, as I have heard, were alike in no- 
thing but their devoted affection to each other ; even 
their looks were as dissimilar as distinct races, as une 
like, Isabel, as you and your cousin Lucy. You might, 
indeed, if I remember their pictures accurately, stand. 
for their living portraits, so fair, so like a snowdrop, 
or rather, so like that meek representative of all spie 
ritual purity and womanly tenderness, the Madonna, 
so like my sweet Lucy was Emma—yes, just so sene 
sitive aud biushing at her own praises, even from the 
lips of an old woman ; and you, my dear Isabel—but 
you cannot so well bear flattery. It is enough to say 
that Anna had a brow of lofty daring, a quick, glance 
ing eye, and a rich damask on her cheek that expressed 
the quick kindling and burning of her feelings. 

Besides, you must know these girls had not ime 
paired their natural beauty by household drudgery. 
Their father was wealthy; they were his only chi 
dren; aud motherless from extreme childhood, their 
stern father, stern to every thing but them, had lae 
vished his wealth to procure for them whatever ade 
vantages of education the country then afforded. 

You must allow that when the romantic M‘Arthu? 
awoke from his long delirium, and beheld these beaue 
tiful forms flitting around his pillow, he was in more 
danger than he had been from their father’s sword. 
In the fiush of health and unbroken spirits, Anna 
would have been most attractive to him; but in the 
gentleness, the patient watchings, the soft, low-toned 
voice, the uniform tranquillity of Emma, there was 
something so suited to the nurse and leech, so adapted 
to the abated spirit of the invalid, that his susceptible 
heart was touched, and, in the progress of a slow - 
convalescence, entirely captivated, and honestly sur 
rendered. 

It was not in human nature, certainly not in Em- 
ma’s tender nature, not to return the fondness of 
most interesting man she had ever seen. She did re- 
turn it, with a strength and depth of devotion, that I 
believe, my dear girls, men seldom, if ever, feel. 

The rash, impetuous lover proposed an immedi ate 
marriage. His intentions were strictly honourable ; 
never had he, by one thought of sin, offended again st 
the purity of Emma; and for her sake he was willing 
to forget his noble birth, the wishes of his far-off wie 
dowed, but, alas ! proud mother, the duties of his offie 
cial station, propriety, expediency, the world, for love. 
But Emma was of another temper. She could have 
surrendered every other happiness in life to be M‘Are 
thur’s wife; she could have died for him ; but she would 
not deviate one point from the straight line of filial 
duty. There was no alternative. He addressed am 
earnest letter to Amos Blunt; Emma added a modest 
but decided postscript; and a trusty American boy 
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was hired to convey it a distance of little less than a 
hundred miles, where Blunt was stationed. In the 
existing condition of the country, this was a long and 
uncertain journey; and during the weary weeks of 
waiting, M‘Arthur lost all p In this ted in- 
terim the fearful Emma truly anticipated the result of 
their appeal to her father, and with maidenly modesty 
withdrew herself from every demonstration of her 
lover's tenderness. He called this preciseness and 
coldness, and his pride, even more than his love, was 
offended. 

While Emma, with the resolution of a martyr, se- 
cluded herself in her own apartment, M‘Arthur, still 
confined to the house, was also limited to the society 
of Anna. The vigour of his spirit returned with his 
improving health, and then he found that her gay 
and reckless spirit harmonised far better with his na- 
tural temper, than the timid disposition of her sister. 

Anna’s beanty was more brilliant, her conversation 
more lively and taking, and—have I prepared you for 
it, my dear girls ?—when the parental fiat arrived, 
the peremptory, unchangeable No, it was received by 
him with indifference, I am afraid with a secret satis- 
faction. Poor Emma! the cold, precise Emma, fainted 
in her sister’s arms; and for many successive days 
she seemed hovering between life and death. Todis- 
obey, or evade, or attempt to soften ber father’s will, 
was to her impossible; but to endure it, appeared 
equally impossible. She must suffer, might die, but 
would submit. 

At first she dreaded the remonstrances of her lover ; 
then she expected them, and expressed this expecta- 
tion to Anna, first in broken sentences, and then in 
more significant looks; but Anna made no reply to 
her words or questioning glances. She loved Emma 
better than any thing but—M‘Arthur. She hung 
over her with devoted tenderness, and, I doubt not, 
with a self-reproach she could not stifle. 

By slow degrees Emma recovered her self-control, 
and, armed with all the fortitude she could gather or 
assume, she prepared to meet her lover’s gaze—that 
gaze was altered, the lover her lover no longer. How 
sure and rapid is the intelligence of true affection ! 
A short, slight observation proved to her that M‘Ar- 
thur’s love was transferred—transferred to her sister. 
The infidelity of the two beings she most loved on 
earth, almost broke her heart. She said nothing, she 
looked nothing. Anna felt the silent rebuke of her 
sister, but also felt that she was forgiven. 

It was not long before M‘Arthur entreated, with 
all the vehemence of love, that Anna would give him 
a right to claim her as his wife when the disastrous 
war was over. Anna had half consented to sacrifice 
her filial duty, but against this Emma remonstrated 
most earnestly, and, with the unfaltering and almost 
irresistible voice of determined virtue, beseeched 
M‘Arthur not to tempt her sister to this departure 
from the correct line of duty to her parent. She did 
more: she volunteered to proceed alone through a 
thousand dangers to the place where her father then 
was, and endeavour to secure his approval. M‘Ar- 
thur would have poured out his admiration and gra- 
titude, but Emma fled from it all, and hastily pre- 
pared herself for her romantic expedition. 

The virtuous Emma at length reached her father, 
and, as might have been anticipated, he was inexor- 
able. The conduct of M‘Arthur, he said, was just 
what might have been expected from any of the Eng- 
lish scoundrels who were now devastating the country. 
Every breath that Emma dared to utter, swelled the 
torrent of his rage. Knowing how unrelenting was 
her father’s determination, she now hastened home 
to save her sister from falling under the parental 
malediction. After harassing delays, she reached 
home at the outskirts of the town. But what was 
her horror in finding M‘Arthur gone, after hav- 
ing prevailed on Anna to submit toa private mar- 
riage! Emma did not reproach her sister—for Anne 
had been left behind by her husband at his departure 
to join the remains of the English army—she would 
not have added a feather’s weight to the inevitable 
consequence of her rashness. 

There was now no obstacle to her father’s return. 
He came home the next day, and his wrath against 
the enemy grew at every trace of their footsteps. He 
suspected nothing, but he was for some time less kind 
and frank to his daughters than formerly. He studi- 
ously avoided ever mentioning the name of their hated 
guest. The discovery of his Anna's marriage, how- 
ever, was not long in being made. A trifling incident 
led him to suspect it; and a fiery, suspicious, ques- 
tioning glance darted at Anna. It fell on the ring— 
the fatal wedding ring. Oh! my dear girls, I cannot 
describe the scene that followed. Ali Blunt’s honest 
feelings were wounded, all his fierce passions excited. 
Emma, fearless for herself, wept and interceded for 
her sister; but her voice could no more be heard than 
the wail of an infant amidst the raging of the ocean. 
Anna was cast out from his door, commanded never 
again to enter his presence; every name of disho- 
nour was heaped upon her; and while she Jay on his 
threshold, fainting in her sister’s arms—for Emma, in 
spite of his commands, supported her—the last sounds 

e heard were her father's curses. 

Emma watched over Anna’s fate with more than a 
sister's love. She procured a humble but decent 
lodging for her, and expended her youth and strength 
in secretly working to obtain a pittance for her sup- 
= Blunt had peremptorily forbidden her ever to 

part one shilling of his substance to his discarded 


child. Obedience to this command was the hardest of 
all Emma's trials; but she held fast her integrity, 
and was daily compelled to see delicacies that she 
loathed, and to live in overflowing plenty, without 
daring to give a crumb that fell from her father's table 
to her poor sister. 

Some months after Anna was driven from her fa- 
ther’s house, she gave birth to a child, a boy; and 
as if to fill up the measure of her sorrows, he was born 
blind. The poor, suffering, crushed mother, wore 
away her life in watching over her stricken boy, in 
sorrow for the past, and despair for the future. Five 
weary years were passed, without one word of intel- 
ligence from her husband. Newspapers were then 
rare, and few found their way to ————, and in 
those few, Emma, who diligently inquired, could ne- 
ver ascertain that any mention was made of M‘Ar- 
thur. He might have perished in battle, might have 
returned to England, or, worse than all, might have 
forgotten his wife. Time had no tendency to soften 
the heart of Amos Blunt ; time only cut in deeper the 
first decisions of his iron will. His property, though 
necessarily impaired by the war, was still far superior 
to his neighbours’; Emma was to inherit it all; and 
Emma, the dutiful and still lovely Emma, was sought 
by many an earnest suitor. But she was alike deaf 
to all. She had no heart for any thing but duty to 
her father and love to her sister, and the tenderest af- 
fection for the little blind boy. For them she toiled, 
and with the inexhaustible ingenuity of affection, she 
devised for the latter every pleasure of which his dark- 
ened childhood was susceptible. She contrived toys 
to delight his ear; she sang for him for hours to- 
gether. Every body in the country round loved Miss 
Emma; and the little rangers of flood and field brought 
her wild fruit and sweet flowers for her favourite. 

At length, my dear girls, that power, at whose 
touch the sternest bend, laid his crushing hand on 
Blunt. A slow but mortal disease seized him; he 
knew he mustdie. He had long before made his will, 
and given every thing to Emma, but on condition 
that she never should transfer one penny of his pro- 
perty in any form to her sister. If she violated this 
condition, his estate was to be divided into one-hun- 
dred-dollar annuities, to be given to such survivors 
of the war as had served in the revolutionary army 
from the beginning of the contest, and could give 
sufficient testimony of their having killed each ten 
Englishmen. 

Among Emma's most constant and heartily-devoted 
lovers, was one Harry Lee. He was the favourite of 
her father. He had fought and had triumphed be- 
side him; and to give Emma to Harry before he died, 
was the father’s most earnest wish. On this subject 
he became every day more and more importunate. 
At first, Emma, who really felt a strong friendship 
for Lee, only said, ‘ Father, Harry knows I cannot 
love him.’ 

* What does that signify ?’ the old man would re- 
ply; ‘ Harry knows you say that, to be sure; but he 
is willing to take you without it; a dutiful child will 
make a dutiful wife.’ 

When this conversation was renewed in every form 
that could express that this was Biunt’s strongest and 
almost only earthly wish, it occurred to Emma it was 
possible that, by a sacrifice of her feelings in this af- 
fair, she might induce her father to relent towards 
Anna. This was the hardest sacrifice a woman could 
make—but she was a noble creature. 

Emma prepared herself for a scene, and then, her 
face beaming with her celestial spirit, and her voice 
sustained by firm resolve, she told her father she would 
comply with his wishes, that she would marry Harry 
Lee, if he would provide by will for her sister, and 
revoke those terrible curses that were consuming her 
life. The old man heard her without interruption, 
and without reply; a deadly paleness overspread his 
countenance, large drops of sweat rolled from his face, 
his breathing was like one suffocating, and it seemed 
that the terrible conflict of unexpressed feeling must 
snap the worn thread of life. Emma was dreadfully 
alarmed ; she dared not then urge him further, but 
used every means to tranquillise and revive him. 

For two days these convulsive agitations continued, 
more or less violent. He spoke not one word to 
Emma, he did not even look at her; but still there 
was something in the gentle touch of his hand as he 
received the cordials she gave, that kept her hope alive 
—but just alive, for the physician had pronounced him 
dying. He revived, as is usual, before the last strug- 
gle, and, looking Emma, for the first time since she 
had spoken on the forbidden topic, full in the face, he 
bade her bring him a certain sealed packet from his 
desk. She obeyed. It was his will. With his trem- 
bling hands he tore it to fragments, and said, as he 
did so, ‘ the law will do right to you—both.” Emma 
fell on her knees; ‘Oh! dear father!’ she cried, ‘say 
you forgive her.’ Blunt was, however, unforgiving 
till thelast. He died in an unchristian state of enmity 
with his child. 

To return now to M‘Arthur, the cause of all this fa- 
mily misery, he was shortly after his departure trans- 
ferred to the army of the south. The ardour of his 
attachment to his wife was unabated for a long time; 
but he received no communications from her, and his 
own letters and remittances never reached her. After 
the lapse of two years, the impression made by his 
short intercourse with Anna in some measure faded. 
He distinguished himself in his military career; was 
loaded with favours by his commanding officer; he 


associated exclusively with the high-born, gay, and, I 
fear, in too many cases, unprincipled young men of 
the army, and his own natural pride and self-indul- 
gence were fostered ; and, it must be told, he looked 
back on his humble alliance with mortification and 
deep regret. He never communicated it to a human 
being. At last came that monitor, so friendly, so 
necessary to human virtue, that messenger of heaven 
—sickness. For months he was confined and wasting 
away under the effects of the fever of the southern 
climate, and it was not till about the period of the 
peace that he had health and strength to execute are- 
solution he had formed and cherished in his solitude. 

A few weeks after Amos Blunt's death, M‘Arthur, 
mounted ona fine but wayworn steed, pursued his 
way to the town at which Anna lived, and on his way 
learned the death of the father of his wife. As he 
approached the town, his mind was overshadowed with 
dark apprehensions. His awakened conscience made 
him now look with deep anguish on his rash marriage 
and his criminal neglect. Before he had reached the 
house, he had to pass a spot associated with his ten- 
derest recollections, and now with his saddest fears. 
It was a secluded spot selected by Amos Blunt as the 
burial-place of his family. There M‘Arthur had often 
been with the two sisters ; there their mother had been 
laid when they were infants. ‘I cannot look that 
way, he said to himself; ‘I cannot bear to learn m 
fate here.» But he could not command hiseye. It 
turned by irresistible instinct, and was fixed. Hesaw 
a figure approaching a grave, that, dim as the light 
was, appeared newlymade. The figure had the height 
and movement of his wife. It reached the grave, lay 
down beside it, and rested its head on it. M‘Arthur’s 
fears now all vanished, for they had sprung, not from 
cowardice, but affection. He dismounted from his 
horse, turned his eyes from the figure to assure him. 
self, by each familiar and sensible appearance, of the 
reality of the scene, and then, resolved not to be the 
sport of idle fancies, again turned towards the grave. 

The figure was still extended there. He approached 
so near as to discern the features. It was no illusion 
of his disordered imagination—the death-stricken 
cheek lay on the glittering and broken sods. It was 
the form of his wife, such as she was at parting, save 
the mortal paleness, and the signet sage that sad 
thought had stamped on her brow. Her face wore 
the peace and serenity of death, without its sternness; 
her eyelashes rested on her cheek as if the lids had 
fallen naturally in sleep. Again he lifted his head 
and looked at that silent immoveable figure. In the 
eagerness of excited feelings, he drew nearer to it, he 
knelt beside it, he bent over it, and gazed till the awe 
and shrinking from a preternatural appearance gave 
place to a gush of tenderness, and bitter grief, and 
broken ejaculation to the spirit of his wife. 

At the sound of his impassioned voice, the figure 
became instinct with life, the blood mounted to her 
lips and cheeks, and Anna, his living Anna, stood be- 
fore him. Her eye glanced wildly around, then fell 
on the new-made grave, then fixed on her husband, 
and, uttering a shriek, expressive of her alarmed and 
uncertain feelings, she sunk unconscious in his arms, 
She was living—he might hear the accents of forgive- 
ness and love from her lips, and, nerved by this blessed 
assurance, he bore her in his arms to her father’s 
house. Emma first awakened by his footsteps, was 
at the door. 

I need not, my dear girls, detain you with any un- 
necessary particulars. The grave, as you have no 
doubt conjectured, was the little blind boy’s. He had 
been interred there the preceding day; and his poor 
mother, exhausted by many nights’ watchings, had, 
in a deep sleep, risen, and, led by her feverish dreams, 
had gone to the grave over which her imagination 
and affections hovered. 

I need not detail minutely what followed. M‘Ar. 
thur explained the cause of his apparent neglect, and, 
need I add, was forgiven. He took his wife to Eng- 
land, where she was honourably received by his mo- 
ther, and she has since been ever tenderly cherished.” 

** And Emma,” asked Lucy, “ the sweet, excelling, 
sacrificing Emma, of ccurse she married as she pro- 
mised.” Yes, my dear girl, she did so; and in her 
growing affection for her excellent husband, she found, 
what is not always the consequence of a first and ro- 
mantic passion, a stable and tranquil happiness.» 

* But,” asked Isabel, “‘ what did Anna—what could 
she do, to testify her gratitude to that angelic sis- 
ter?” “There are feelings, Isabel, for which there 
is no adequate expression; but Anna manifested, in 
every mode their relative condition permitted her, 
love and gratitude; and Emma was satisfied; for when 
a sudden reverse of fortune befell her, and was fol- 
lowed by a mortal sickness, she bequeathed her only 
daughter to her sister, in the reposing confidence that 
she would share an equal care, an almost equal love, 
with her own child.” 

Isabel looked eagerly in Mrs Tudors face—she 
started up. ‘ Grandmamma!” she exclaimed, “ itis 
so—I know it is. You have been telling us of our 
mothers !” 

It was plain enough that she had guessed rightly. 
She turned to Lucy, and folded her in her arms. b 
Isabel's glowing face, and fine upraised eye, were 
seen the quick succeeding thoughts that were hence- 
forth embodied in sisterly affection and kindness to 
Lucey; and Lucy's saintly face shone with a holy 


triumph, such as the virtue of a parent may in- 
spire. 
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The reason why these circumstances had never be- 
fore been related to the daughters, was obvious; and 
the reason why Mrs Tudor—the mother of the im- 
prudent M‘Arthur—had now disclosed them, and 
used assumed names, was equally apparent. Isabel, 
with the generosity of a noble nature, assumed her 
mother’s debt. Her pride of birth was effectually 
humbled, and she now lavished all the elegant refine- 
ments of fashion, all the attentions that kindness 
could suggest, on her country cousin.* 


THE PARTICULAR MAN'S WIFE. 
Tue article entitled “ The Particular Man,” which 
appeared in one of our late publications, and was the 
composition of a literary associate, has elicited a letter 
from the wife of the author, to which, upon the fair 
principle of “ hear the other side,” we cannot refuse 
insertion. It is as follows :— 

“‘T have observed,” thus commences our afflicted 
correspondent, “that my very particular, or rather, 
as he styles himself, very troublesome husband, has 
thought proper to expose his weaknesses tu the world 
through the medium of your Journal. You must un- 
derstand, gentlemen, that we take in your work regu- 
larly, on account of the many excellent advices and 
amusing stories which it contains, and still more par- 
ticularly by reason of its costing solittle. Last Satur- 
day morning, my husband having got hold of the sheet 
before any other body, I was presently much surprised 
to find him commence smiling and nodding to himself, 
with an air of confident complacency, as much as to 
say, ‘Ay, this will surprise them a little, I think ; 
this will show them who is right and who is wrong ;’ 
and he finally laid down the paper upon the table with 
a flourish, rose from his seat slowly and with great 
dignity of manner, and stalked out of the room with- 
out saying a word, and as grave asa Turk. At first 
I could not comprehend the meaning of his conduct, 
for it was very marked and unusual; but, on his de- 
parture, I flew to the Journal, and the whole mystery 
was soon explained. Then I beheld my gentleman’s 
communication ; for though the paper itself bears no 
positive evidence of the fact, I have no doubt of its 
being his; no one else could possibly have written it. 
And what barefaced impudence it was of him, of all 
men on earth, to write and publish such an article! 
But you, and all the world must see, even from his 
own statement of the case, which he thinks so conclu- 
sive in his favour, that he is one of the most trouble- 
some men alive. I wish, with all my heart, that any 
one who doubts this had but a fortnight’s trial of him. 
He a lover of order and regularity, of peace, and quiet- 
ness, and comfort, and so forth! Why, perhaps he 
is; but if he is, he takes a very odd way of procuring 
it, and that is by putting every thing and every Sody 
about him in confusion, and keeping us all in hot 
water from morning to night. Why, gentlemen, we 
have not a moment's peace or comfort with him. He 
is constantly telling us, it is true, that it is order and 
regularity he is aiming at, and peace and comfort to 
all around him ; but if you just saw the trouble he puts 
us to, the noise and racket he keeps up in the house 
when he is in it, shifting this, pulling and hauling at 
that, knocking, turning, and adjusting, placing and 
replacing all manner of things from the cellar to the 
garret, you would find it very difficult to believe him. 

But he has taken very good care, in the representa- 
tion of his case transmitted to you, bad as he certainly, 
though I believe unconsciously, has made it, to give 
you only one side of the picture, and that of course 
the most favourable. He has, moreover, forgotten to 
enumerate the one-hundredth part of the frivolous 
observances he requires of us, and of the still more 
frivolous prejudices and predilections with which he 
annoys us. He has not told you that he will take the 
pet, and remain in it for a week, if he finds the fire- 
screen shifted the tenth part of an inch from the pre- 
cise position in which he has placed it, which, he says, 
ought to be at an angle of 25 degrees with the fender ; 
or if he finds his spoon placed across the edge of his 
plate, instead of being placed alongside it; or if the 
cork in the whisky-bottle happen to have been thrust 
a little too tightly in, or if it happen not to have been 
thrust tightly enough in; or if any other than cream. 
coloured ware is placed before him ; or if the piece of 
bread by the side of his plate is not of the particular 
size, shape, and description, which he likes; or what 
a passion he will get into if the girl put a single tea- 
spoonful more water into his tumbler during dinner 
than a certain fixed quantity, which is regulated by a 


® Abridged from an American tale, 


mark or scratch made on the glass with a diamond ; 
or of the exclamations of wrath in which he indulges 
if it is not this identical graduated tumbler which is 
placed before him. Not a word of all this has he told 
you—not a syllable. No, for well did he know that 
he dare not, otherwise his pathetic appeal to public 
sympathy would have been laughed at; and yet these 
are not a tithe of the peculiarities by which he con- 
trives to make and to keep both himself and us miser- 
able. 

He has, amongst other things, told you a long story 
about butter; and he evidently thinks that he will 
make your heart bleed within you at the recital of his 
sufferings in relation to that article. Now, gentlemen, 
what think you are the facts in this particular case ? 
Why, the facts are, and myself and daughters are 
willing to take our oaths upon it, that there has not 
been an inch of butter placed before the unconscion- 
able and unreasonable man for the last twelvemonths 
that has not been in the exact state in which he says 
he likes it. But he won’t believe it; and we are now 
determined, seeing that all our labour is in vain, to 
give ourselves no more trouble about his butter ; and 
my own opinion is, and it is that of my daughters also, 
that we will come better on with him than we did be- 
fore, in so far at least as this article is concerned. 

He tells you that he makes us confess that we have 
been deceiving him, and chuckles over his dexterity 
in eliciting this confession; but I suppose I need 
scarcely say that we are glad to do this for peace-sake, 
and because we know, that, if we did not plead guilty, 
we should not, as he himself says, get a single new 
article of dress from him. Now, our last confession 
got us shawls apiece; and seeing that this is the case, 
we really find that it would not be convenient to stand 
on a trifle of conscience. But I must not conceal from 
you that we really have had occasionally some com- 
punctions. We think, however, we will get rid of 
these by actually deceiving him, when we can confess 
without any violation of truth, though my youngest 
daughter, who is a shrewd gir] for her age, says she 
is sure her father will never say a word against the 
butter when it is not of the description he wants. We 
are resolved, however, to try the experiment. 

He says he is determined to carry on the war, and 
I have no doubt he will be as good as his word. He 
has already carried it on for twenty years to my sad 
experience, and I can perceive no abatement in the 
vigour with which he still prosecutes it. No human 
being but those who live with him can have any idea 
of the misery he keeps us in, or of the unhappiness 
he causes us, by the fretfulness and fickleness of his 
disposition, affected as it is by every trifling circum- 
stance. Nor is his own case a whit better. ‘The poor 
man has absolutely surrounded himself with his 
miseries. He can neither turn to the right nor to 
the left without treading, as it.were, upon a serpent, 
and being stung by it—sometimes in the shape of a 
carelessly-snuffed candle, as he calls it; sometimes by 
a pair of wrong-placed tongs (see his own communi- 
cation on this subject); sometimes by a blue plate 
(you will recollect he cannot bear blue plates—he 
abhors them—his must be, as I told you before, a 
cream-coloured one); sometimes by this, and some- 
times by that—so that his own life, as well as ours, is 
one of continued annoyance and suffering. 

and then, again, the fickleness of his temper, irri- 
tated as it is by these trifles, I declare there is no 
enduring it. There will he enter the house—say 
at dinner-time, for instance—all smirks and smiles 
together, and in the best mood possible. We meet 
him at the door—I mean my daughters and myself— 
when, lo! all in a moment he discovers that the mat 
on which he is about to wipe his shoes is laid awry 
on the lobby ; that it does not lie parallel, as he calls 
it, to the wall. Then there's an instant end to all his 
smirks and smiles. He flings down his hat and um- 
brella or stick in a passion, furiously adjusts the un- 
jucky mat, and struts fuming and fretting into the 
diuing-room. Here he finds those confounded tongs 
on the left side of the grate; then he discovers that 
the candles on the sideboard have not been burnt 
down to the exact point at which he desires them ; 
then the roast is overdone, or it is underdone, or it is 
neither, or it is both; and all is misery, and vexation, 
and unhappiness, for the rest of the evening. Nota 
word of all or any part of this either has he told you. 
No, not he. Oh, no; he’s a poor persecuted man— 
an innocent, suffering, uncomplaining martyr to the 
negligence of those around him. An ill-used man he 
is, no doubt of it. Seriously absurd as it may appear, 
this is really what he thinks. I know it. 

In the mornings, too, when he first gets up, he is 
generally in tolerably good humour, and this lasts 
till he finds, when he is about to prepare to shave, 
that his razors, of which he has seven, all inscribed 
on the handles with the names of the different days 
of the week, and nicely arranged in a corresponding 
order, so that he each day takes up and uses the razor 
bearing the name of that day—until he finds, I say, 
that by some unlucky interference of the girl’s, or 
somebody else, that their order has been deranged ; 
that Saturday comes after Tuesday; and Wednesday, 
by this cutlery almanack, appears to be the last day 
of the week. The moment the discovery is made, his 
good humour is gone. He rings the bell furiously 
for the girl; charges her with being the cause of the 
fearful anachronisms in his razor-box ; shaves himself 
in the sulkiest mood imaginable ; descends to the 
breakfast parlour, finds the eggs too hard or too soft ; 


and, finally, walks off in a passion, slamming the door 
after him with a violence that makes the whole house 
shake. And yet this man has the effrontery to ask 
the world—and to ask it, too, in a manner which im- 
plies an assurance of a negative, nay, which defies 
them to do otherwise—If he is a particular man! 1 
do not think impudence could go further. 

You may believe it is not pleasant to me to say 
these harsh things of my husband, who is withal a 
good, kind-hearted man, but I am compelled to it in 
self-defence; for the world might think, from his 
statement of the case, that I was to blame, and that 
I was wanting in my duty in not seeing that matters 
were regulated in the house agreeably to his wishes. 
Now, so far from this being the case, not only myself, 
but every member of my family, sons, daughters, 
and servants, do all in their power to meet his wishes, 
and to comply with his various, I should rather say 
endless, whimsies; but it is impossible not only to 
obey, but even to recollect the one-half of them. Mag- 
gliabecchi himself could not do it. His rules, orders, 
&c., if printed, would be like Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, or the codes of Justinian. No human precau- 
tion, or foresight, or assiduity, could obviate the tenth. 
part of his miseries. Night and day we run to serve- 
him, and anxiously do we strive to have every thing. 
as he desires it; but it is all in vain. 

The moment we see him approaching the house,. 
every one of us flies to discharge some particular duty- 
connected with his peculiarities. One adjusts the 
fire-screen as near to the desired angle as possible; 
another looks out for the graduated tumbler; a third 
puts the tongs on the right side of the grate ; a fourth 
docks and snibs his bread to the proper dimensions. 
In short, we may all be seen on such occasions scam- 
pering up and down the house like as many bedlamites, . 
while every countenance expresses hurry, anxiety, 
and terror; and when, as I said before, we think 
every thing has been done which he can possibly ex- 
pect or require of us, lo and behold! my gentleman's 
not five minutes in the house when he points out, to 
the consternation of us all, that we have either left a 
thousand things undone, or have done a thousand 
things too many. 

It is impossible to say when all this will end; but 
from what he says at the conclusion of his communica. 
tion to you, it does not seem to me that that desirable 
event is likely to happen soon. In the meantime, I 
suppose we must just submit, and that with the best 
grace wecan. I have succeeded, however, as I hope, 
in satisfying you that no blame attaches tome; and if 

have done this, the only object I had in view in 
writing is accomplished.” 


WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH ? 

As at present written and presented to our under. 
standings in youth, history does not seem to fulfil that 
purpose for which it is generally intended. It cannot 
be meant that history is only useful in storing our 
memory with events and dates of events, for that 
could be accomplished much better by the study of a 
chronological dictionary. History is considered to be 
chiefly useful in presenting details of transactions 
from which examples to be followed may be drawn, 
as well as in showing how the institutions and usages 
of modern society have originated. If we draw no 
moral lesson from history, if we do not dispassionately 
reason, with a view to individual and social improve- 
ment, on the course of events brought under our no- 
tice, there can be little use in wasting time in this 
branch of study. It is astonishing how little actual 
application is made of historical events to the business 
of the world in general. An historical truth is like 
a proverb; it is never remembered till it be too late. 
But this may in a great measure arise from our minds 
having been injudiciously filled, rather with the events 
of history than the philosophy which ought to be drawn 
from them ; and as these events relate to little else 
besides the lives and quarrels of princes, battles, sieges, 
treaties made only to be broken, and national miseries 
of every description, the whole is remembered with 
little practical benetit. Whether history, therefore, 
ought entirely to be re-written, or taught in a differ- 
ent manner, is a question worthy of engaging the re- 
flection of the intelligent. 

In a work recently published, entitled “ Necessity 
of Popular Education as a National Object,” by James 
Simpson, Esq., advocate, we find the following views 
with regard to the abuse and use of history. Though, 
perhaps, written in too sanguine a spirit, they cannot 
fail, at the least, to awaken a new and perhaps pro- 
fitable train of thought in many of our readers :— 

In nothing is more time lost than in the details of his- 
tory, as taught to the young ; it is worse than lost; the 
pursuit is rendered positively injurious to social improve- 
ment. The annals of man—for by far the greater por- 
tion of the recorded duration of his race, with exceptions 
calculated only to give more force to the rule—are sus- 
ceptible of a very summary description, and that is a 
CuronicLe oF THE ANIMAL Prorensitizs. Gleams of 


morality have occasionally shone out, like meteors in the 
vast obscuration ; and, in very recent modern times, the 
light of the higher sentiments has begun to burn more 
steadily; but it yet serves to do little more than render 
visible the chaos of selfishness which still engulfs man- 
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kind. The ancient world was enslaved by the propen- 
sities, paramount almost without mitigation. If the 
Greeks and Romans were justly so characterised, it can- 
not be said that the Egyptians and the different empires 
and kingdoms of Asia were any better: pride, rapacity, 
and cruelty, internally degraded and oppressed these 
tribes of men; while, externally, their relations to each 
other exhibit centuries of vain-glory, jealousy, injustice, 
fraud, violence, cruelty, slaughter, and robbery—all ma- 
nifestations of animalism in its most unrestrained form of 
criminal energy. War waged with atrocity, ended, if 
not in the extermination, in the bondage of the defeated : 
the successive empires, as they are called, only indicate 
to us which tribe were for the time the strongest ani- 
mals, from the epoch when the Egyptian “ king of kings” 
subjected nameless hordes of barbarians in regions with- 
out bounds, through ages of Assyrian domination over 
all Asia, Babylonian ascendancy over prostrate Assyria, 
Persian vengeance on gorged and gilded Babylon, Ma- 
cedonian on Persia—till, later still, the Greeks found a 
stronger animal power yet in the talons of the Roman 
eagle, and the accumulated flood of human selfishness 
and eruelty, which had swelled as it swept along from 
Sesostris to Trajan, found an ocean in the breadth and 
depth of Roman self-aggrandisement. But, by the Crea- 
tor’s fiat, Justice and Mercy alone ‘“* endure for ever.” 
Human power, founded on any lower feelings, is an au- 
dacious defiance of His laws, of which even the temporal 
punishment, however postponed, is sure. Theinstrument 
may be as worthless as the criminal. Babylonish bruta- 
lity was. as profound as Assyrian, Persian as Egyptian: 
enlightened morality rejects the office of weighing out a 
little more pride to the Ninevite, a little more cunning 
to the Egyptian, a little more sensuality to the Babylo- 
nian, a little less falsehood to the Persian—they were 
all below the level where discrimination avails ; none of 
them,could complain of the same injustice and violence 
whigh each, when strong enough, had inflicted : propen- 
sities tugged with propensities, and the families of anti- 
quity tore each otherto pieces. 

What, it may be asked, is gained, or rather how much 
time and morality are positively lost, in the education of 
youth, by minute details of such atrocities? It is quite 
sufficient that the student shall know that such things 
were, without reading volumes of circumstantial proofs 
of the fact. As hitherto written and taught, history has 
done much to occasion that prominence of the passion 
for arms in human affairs, that delight in war, with its 
two-fold prize of glory and plunder, which has descended 
even to our own times ; the animal propensities still im- 

elling nineteen-twentieths of social concerns : hence war 
$ popular, and martial feats yet receive the loudest ac- 
claim, and lead to the highest honours and the richest 
rewards, 

The young politician is directed to look to the “ free 
states of antiquity,” as the Greeks and Romans are ealled, 
for models for his principles, and their history is pressed 
upon his attention. But there is no genuine liberty with- 
out a moral foundation. During the periods that these 
states were not under the iron sceptre of asingle despot, 
their freedom was no better than an animal struggle. 
On the one side, in the contest, were the rulers unceas- 
ingly grasping at vulgar power by vulgar means; while 
on the other were the people, profoundly ignorant of their 
moral claims to freedom, and only uniting to snap the 
chain, as the wild beast endeavours to do, because it galls 
him. Popular tyranny, in its turn, was exercised without 
either justice or mercy, and the whole weight of its ingrati- 
tude and oppression was sure to fall upon the heads of the 

ublic benefactors especially. Solon, Miltiades, Aristides, 
Themistocles, Socrates, Cimon, and Phocion, were some 
of the well-known victims. We do not find in the an- 
cient states any thing resembling what we should call 
established principles of national liberty; the people 
scorned to be slaves, but longed to be tyrants; the 
struggle was for power, not for liberty ; and power is the 
object of an inferior sentiment. Benevolence and Justice 
are the only lasting foundations of free institutions; these 
desire equel rights, privileges, and enjoyments, for the 
whole race ; they are inconsistent with a tendency in the 
governors to exclude, oppress, or engross, and in the go- 
verned to overleap the self-imposed bounds of the social 
relations ; ina word, they render restraint unnecessary. 
There is no durability in any government where the 
rulers do more than guard the community from excesses 
which may arise from the propensities, or where the go- 
verned combine to exercise any thing else than mutual 
goodwill, fairness, and respect for each other’s rights. 
These were limits unknown in communities impelled by 
the propensities, like Greece and Rome. Acounter ambi- 
tion, a love of power moved the great majority of even 
their patriots ; their efforts were plots for their turn of 
ascendancy. 

As teachers of politics, the Greeks are no better than 
as teachers of morals. There was no virtue, in the 
proper moral sense, in the Athenian people at large. 
Any thing resembling political worth in their leading 
men was neither appreciated nor endured. The people 
were merciless and unjust, and of course restless, unsa- 
tisfied, and unhappy: this is a fact recorded by their 
own historians, and inferred by those of modern times : 
it is ever the retribution of the propensities; ‘there 
is no rest for the wicked.” The repose, the content- 
ment, the dignity, of the higher sentiments and intel- 
lect supreme, were unknown to them; the animal pre- 
wailed, and rendered them a selfish, conceited. jealous, 
fickle, and turbulent people. Tired of kings, they esta- 
blished archons, and Draco exemplified the domination 
of the propensities in himself, at least, by his absurdly 
ferocious laws. Solon came after him, and gave the 
Athenians, not the best laws, for which he saw them 
utterly unfitted, but the best they were capable of re- 
ceiving: in other words, he legislated for their infe- 
rior impulses, and legislated in vain; his four orders 
of citizens was a political absurdity, which threw the 
whole power into the hands of the most numerous, the 
lowest, and the most ignorant. Anacharsis expressed his 
opinion ty Solon that the wise deliberated, but the fools 
decided. 


In Roman history there is as little valuable political 
wisdom to be learned as in Grecian. In the Common- 
wealth, some criminal outrage brought each successive bad 
government toaclose, Such finished the kings and esta- 
blished the Consulate. Underit, the patricians, selfish, ex- 
clusive, and oppressive, reduced the other classes to great 
distress. The Tribanes arose, and the people extorted 
a much greater share of power than would have satisfied 
them, had the exclusive class made more timely conces- 
sions—a lesson often given but never taken in human 
affairs. The people tasted power, and the govern- 
ment became purely democratic. Justice and mercy in 
such struggles are out of the question; the dominant 
propensities impelled the whole course of events; the 
brutal injustice of one of the Decemvirs brought the 
short experiment of that power to a close, and restored 
the Consulate. 

It is unnecessary to detain the reader with the R 


exclusively of kings and governments, and more a true 
picture of the successive generations of the human race ; 
a valuable record of experience, holding the relation to 
the philosophy of man of a gradual induction of facts, 
capable of being systematised into a code of practical 
principles, with a beneficial application to every depart- 
ment of human affairs. It remains only, on this.important 
head, to observe, that history, taught as ‘now recom- 
mended, should be one of the latest subjects of study ; 
when imparted as a mere chronicle or succession of 
facts, it matters little whether it tasks the young or the 
advanced ; but. addressed to the refleeting powers of 
the student, it ought to be delayed till these are deve- 
loped ; addressed as it is to the memory alone, it is 
forgotten, and even when remembered, is scarcely, by 
> educated themselves, applied to any practical use 
whatever. 


empire ; the character of the people became more and 
more corrupted and debased. The Proclivity, which Sal- 
lust dates from the fate of Carthage, proceeded in the 
accelerating ratio of a falling body. Every one knows 
the merits of the different emperors, and is well aware, 
that, according as the prince was a man or a brute, the 
Roman people revived or suffered: unfortunately, the 
latter character belonged to a great majority of the em- 
perors, Little is to be gained by studying the history of 
the barbarism which overthrew and overspread the Roman 
empire, in tle varieties of Huns, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, 
Lombards, Franks, &c. It would be difficult to find one 
institution in the dark ages founded in mercy, or any 
feeling higher than a rude and despotic justice, or arti- 
ficial honour, the offspring of chivalry. 

Before history can be properly taught, it must be 
properly written. It must be written under the direction 
of an enlightened philosophy of mind and human nature, 
and the sound ethics of the supremacy of the moral senti- 
ments and intellect. It ought to be viewed as a record 
of the manifestations of the faculties of man, and—the dis- 
tinction of the animal from the moral faculties, the truth 
that creation is arranged on the principle of favouring vir- 
tue, being kept in view—its events should be classed ac- 
cording to their relation to the higher or lower feelings 
of humanity ; exalting the former as worthy of approba- 
tion and imitation, and reprobating the latter according 
to their place in the scale of vice or crime, to which, in 
abuse, they essentially belong. The historian thus guided 
would not worship the false splendour of the Greeks and 
Romans—a worship too unequivocally indicative of a 
sympathy in ourselves with the lower feelings, out of 
which that false splendour arose ;—but tracing through 
all their ramifications and tortuosities, to their ultimate 
inevitable retribution, acts fundamentally immoral or cri- 
minal, would sterrly refuse to them the slightest shelter 
from universal execration, in the most dazzling feats of 
heroism, the most munificent dispensation of plunder, 
the finest taste, or most gorgeous magnificence. The 
same guiding principles would impart to history a philo- 
sophical character, which would give it the highest prac- 
tical value, and instead of an unedifying monotony of 
vice and crime, would render it a continued illustration { 
of principle, and an iastructive guide to national prac- | 
tice. 

However history may yet be written, it surely need not 
be taught tothe youny through the medium of the animal | 
propensities. Ancient history wou!d require great and 
judicious abridgement, and a new code of instruction, for 
its conveyance. A knowledge of the past existence of the 
various tribes of men, with the chronology of their rise 
and fall as nations, is of course indispensable. A very 
summary sketch of their crimes, avoiding their intermi- 
nable details, would be sufficient to illustrate the domi- 
nion of the lower feelings which brought on their fall. 
To minds exalted by moral training, details of barbarism 
and blood will be intolerably tedious and disgusting ; 
false glare being at an end, volumes filled with re-enact- 
ments of the same animal manifestations will no longer | 
be endured. After exhausting Asiatic and Egypiian 
selfishnesses, sensualities, cruelties, brutalities, andabsur- 
dities, a repetition of the very same abominations, differ- 
ing only in name, in Grecian annals, and yet again, when 
done with these, in Roman, is a most irksome task, and a 
miserable waste of time. Ina judicious abridgement no- 
thing really valuable, even as matter of warning, need 
be lost ; nothing which marks the developement. of the fa- 
culties, and the progress of human improvement, with 
the motives of action and the events in their connection 
as effects from causes ; while all the varieties of injustice, 
individual and national, should receive their right names, 
and fraud, treachery, aggression, robbery, and murder, 
which we justly reprobate when perpetrated in private life, 
be given over to tenfold execration when committed on a 
large scale ; when millions are slaughtered by an Alexan- 
der, a Cesar, or a Napoleon, when kingdoms are plunder. 
ed and nations enslaved. The race would be retrograding 
instead of advancing, if there were not much to avoid in 


REMARKABLE RESCUE FROM A MINE, 
On the 2d of May 1818, a number of colliers were 
working in the Quarrelton coal-mine, near Paisley, 
when a stroke from one of their pickaxes suddenly 
opened a passage for a vast quantity of water which 
had been collected in a neighbouring pit, long since 
disused. A large stream immediately poured into the 
place where they were working, sweeping every thing 
before it with the violence of a rapid and swollen river. 
The men fied with precipitation, and, crying aloud, 
sent the alarm through the pit. Struggling with the 
growing force of the stream, which threatened to 
hurry them along with it, and, in the confusion, hav- 
ing most of their lights dashed from their hands, all 
rushed instinctively towards the bottom of the pit. 
Out of twenty, thirteen reached the bucket, and were 
drawn up; one of whom, so narrow was their escape, 
had been twice thrown down by the violence of the 
current. Seven of the men were yet in the pit, but 
the water soon rose above the mouth of the mine, and 
their communication with it was cut off. For these 
the most lively concern was immediately felt by their 
companions; and the progress of the water was. anxi- 
ously observed. The engine connected with the pump 
was set in motion ; but although the quantity it drew 
up was immense, yet the water fur some time rather 
increased than diminished. The only way in which 
they could assist their unfortunate fellow-workmen 
seemed to fail them; but they consoled themselves 
with the hope that they might have escaped to a higher 
part of the pit, an upper tier of rooms, which they 
knew to be still above the reach of the water. 

The knowledge of this fatal accident was by this 
time rapidly spreading over the country; and as it 
passed from village to village, and cottage to cottage, 
excited in every breast a feeling of mingled sympathy 
and horror. Crowds were soon seen gathering from 
every quarter towards the spot, and relating to each 
other, as they went, the numerous reports which now 
began to circulate; and, on reaching the pit, they 
seemed to look with aweon a spot which covered hue 
mau beings, thus shut out from the world, and appa- 
rently cut off from all human aid. The colliers of 
the village, also, as evening advanced, were seen col- 
lected in groups, listening to the expression of each 
other’s feelings, and devising plans for rescuing their 
fellow-workmen from their miserable situation. With 
the accuracy not uncommon to the labouring class of 
our countrymen, they considered the size of the rooms 
in which the men might be supposed to have taken 
refuge, the quantity of air which these could contain, 
and the time it might support them; and the proba- 
bility of their having any food in the pit. It wassoon 
suggested that a little above the surface of the water, 
which had now ceased to rise, a mine might be driven, 
so as to reach these higher rooms in a certain time, 
viz. six or seven days. The execution of this plan, 
so promising and well conceived, was unfurtunately 
delayed, from not unreasonable apprehensions of dan- 
ger, by the closing in of the mine, and the explosion 
of the damp air; and there was but too much reason 
to fear that the unhappy objects of their pursuit would 
have perished befure they could reach the spot. The 
men, too, were dejected and spiritless at the frightful 
fate of their companions. The work was not therefore 
begun till two days had been suffered to elapse, which, 
in calculating the probability of success, were to be 
added to the unfavourable side. At this time the 
workmen at the neighbouring pit of Auchlodmont 


the actinys of men who lived when the worid was greatly 
younger and less experienced than it is now: for ‘the 
wisdom of our ancest ors”—an entity generally of doubtful | 
reality at any time—becomes a perfect solecism when it | 
draws back to the eras of positive barbarism. In the | 
progress of civilisation, useful details will be amplified. | 
The dark ages—with the exception of those siogular | 
manifestations of excited propensities and insane vene- | 
ration, the Crusades, which have done good as warning 
beacons—scarcely possess any interest founded in utility. 
But, from the period of the revival of learning and 
science, the working of the faculties affords a great and 
progressing increase of lessons, and from the Reforma- 
tion downwards, the history of England is replete with 
instruction, Even of that history since the Reforma- 
tion, an enlightened morality would reform the incul- 
cation, and allot more discriminately, than is almost 
ever done, their proper places, according to a sound 
philosophy, to the characters, acts, customs, and insti- 
tutions of our predecessors. Thus would the charac- 
ter of history be elevated, and its usefulness increased. 
When it had less of war, it.would have more of society’s 
natural state, peace, and would become less a chronicle 


offered their assistance to the Quarrelton colliers, and 
the mine was begun. Two men only could work at 
a time; they were taken from the two sets of colliers 
alternately, and, without intermission or abatement 
of exertion, they plied the work night and day. All 
eagerly looked to the period in which the mine was to 
be completed. Despair had begun to predominate, 
when, on the moraing of the 12th, the glad tidings 
were heard that the mine was finished, and that two 
of the men were alive. These were brothers, of the 
name of Hodgart, who had fondly clung to each other 
during the whole of their confinement. To add to 
the interesting scene of their deliverance, their father 
went down into the mine just before it was dug 
through, heard their voice, and was so overpowered 
that he had to be carried up; happily removed from 
witnessing the difficulties which were yet to be ene 
countered. 

By this time, according to a narrative of the cir- 
cumstances, prepared by the colliers themselves, the 
damp or bad air had put out their lights; and as 
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Bowie was advancing forward, the damp seized him 
before he could get hold of any of them, and he re- 
turned back to get breath. Allan immediately stript 
off his coat and vest, and went forward, in despera- 
tion, but was also obliged to return, and with diffi- 
culty escaped with his life, and had to be helped out 
to the fresh air, when he said he was sorry he had 
heard them, for he doubted their lives would go yet. 
Patrick and Bowie then called out to them to come 
forward, for they could not come to them. By this 
time Peter Barr came to their assistance, aud the two 
Hodgarts, creeping towards Patrick and Bowie, and 
Patrick and Bowie rushing forward towards them, 
succeeded in laying hold of the hand of William Hod. 
gart, and brought him into the mine, while his bro- 
ther, who was left behind, cried with a lamentable 
voice for help. Barr, Patrick, and Bowie, rushed 
again forward, and James Hodgart creeping to meet 
them, they succeeded in getting hold of him also, and 
brought him into the mine beside his brother. By 
this time it was about four o’clock in the morning, 
and after resting alittle, and getting the good air to 
breathe, Patrick, Bowie, and Barr, asked them how 
they had supported themselves for meat; when they 
told that they had got a little oatmeal bread in one 
of the men’s pockets who had escaped, and a little oil 
they had for light ; and being asked if they knew any 
thing about the rest who were enclosed along with 
them, they said there were none in their company, 
except Alexander Barr, and they supposed he was dead 
two days ago. They also said that they heard theen- 
gine going all the time, and heard the men mining 
for them two or three days before they came to them. 
Although every exertion was made to get out the 
other five, it was impossible to reach them till the wa- 
ter was drawn off. One of the bodies was found on 
the 28th May, and the others on the 3d and 4th June. 
| As soon as the brothers were restored to health, all 
‘were impatient to know how they had saved them- 
selves from the water. How they had spent their 
time in the pit. What were their endeavours to 
escape. What their feelings. And what the con- 
duct of those, who, unlike them, had, alas! found in 
itatomb. We have an account of some of these par- 
ticulars, which we subjoin ; it is the more valuable, 
asit is written by James Hodgart, one of the brothers. 
* On the 2d of May 1818, when I was at my work, 
I was, about eight in the morning, alarmed by the 
cries of the men, that the waste was broken ; I imme- 
diately ran to the mouth of the mine; but the water 
was running with such rapidity, that. 1 found it im- 
possible to reach the bottom of the pit. I then saw 
the boy Shaw coming down the water. I pulled him 
out, and I saw my brother, and I helped him cut. 
Then I saw Brydon, and I gript him, but I lost the 
grip. Then the other six were al! together. Then I 
saw there was no help for us but to flee to the highest 
part inthe pit. I was in great fear of being suffocated 
for want of air, I immediately ran to a biggin*® that 
‘was connected with another pit, but found it had no 
effect ; I built it up again. There we lay for some 
time, but we don’t know how long. Then we thought 
to try the water again; and the water seemed for 
some time neither to rise nor fall, so that the run from 
the crush was still keeping the engine going ; but on 
examining the place, we found the water that stood 
so near us had been dammed in with sludge, for we 
heard the water running from us. Then we returned 
back to the men again, and we wished them to come 
along with us, to try if we could reach the bottom of 
the pit. So we all came together to the place where 
the water was running; but the two old men did not 
cross the water; so the other four crossed it, but were 
obliged to turn back to the place we had left; and we 
lay there for a considerable time before we attempted 
it again, and all that we could get was a drink of cold 
water, which we carried in an oily can. Then we 
thought of trying the water again; and so we wished 
them all to come, but the old men said they were not 
fit to come, and wished the little boy to stay, and he 
did so. We came away, Barr, my brother, and my- 
self; and we got through with great difficulty, for the 
roads that we had to come were almost filled with dirt 
and water. Then we got tothe place where we heard 
the engine going, which continued night and day, 
and the sound of the picks in the mine. Soon after 
we came to the place where we heard the sound of the 
engine and picks, our clothes being very wet, we be- 
came very cold. Then we thought of searching for 
the men’s clothes that had made their escape, which 
we found; and searching them, we found some pieces 
of bread, but they were almost spoiled with the water 
and the dampness of the pit. There we lay for some 
time, and heard the men working for us; so we went 
to a man’s room and brought a pick, and chapped with 
it, and marked the water with ; but they did not hear 
us. We then turned weak, and could not go (walk) 
so we lay there till the mine came through.” : 
This narrative is deficient in what no unlettered 
man could have been expected to give—a description 
of the feelings of the survivors during the advance 
of the mining operations, and at their ultimate de- 
liverance. The first sounds, which told that they 
were still objects of solicitude to their fellow-ereatures, 
though apparently cut off for ever from all intercourse 
with them, must have affected them with a variety of 
atrange sensations. How earnestly during the pro- 


® A bigging—a partition between one working or pit and an- 


gress of the work must they have calculated the 
depth of the mass which still divided them from the 
realms of light and of life! And, finally, even when 
almost exhausted by the long continuance of their 
sufferings and privations, with what a burst of joyful 
feeling must they have beheld the first gleam of light, 
and heard the first accents of their deliverers ! 


ACCOUNT OF A VERY OLD MAN. 
Oxrtvary notices of men and women who have sur- 
vived a hundred and thirty years are not uncommon, 
but it is rarely that they are authenticated in such a 
manner as to satisfy the doubts with which we are 
naturally disposed to regard such a phenomenon. The 
account, however, of the aged individual about to be 
introduced to the notice of the reader, rests on per- 
fectly valid grounds. His name was John Taylor, 
and the age at which he arrived was not less than a 
hundred and thirty-two years. 

John Taylor was the son of a miner in the parish 
of Aldstone, county of Cumberland, and seems to 
have been born about the year 1638. Having lost 
his father in his fourth year, he was set early to work 
at the same profession, gaining twopence a-day for 
some years by dressing lead ore. He had been a 
kibble-boy in the mine for three or four years, and was 
about fourteen years of age at the celebrated popular 
era of Mirk-Monday, which happened in 1652. The 
darkness of this celebrated Monday is well known to 
have been occasioned by a great eclipse of the sun. 
At the moment when the phenomenon was commenc- 
ing, John was at the bottom of a pit called Winlock- 
shaft, and was called on by the man at the shaft-head, 
one Thomas Millbank, to tell those below to come 
out, because a great cloud had darkened the sun, so 
that the birds were falling to the earth. This event, 
which the old man invariably described with the same 
circumstances, was the single but satisfactory datum 
for reckoning his age. 

John removed, in his twenty-sixth year, to the lead- 
mines at Blackhills, in the county of Durham, where 
he was employed in watching an engine that drew 
water from the works; after nine years, he was dis- 
patched by his masters, the Quaker company, to in- 
spect and make a report of sume lead-mines in the 
island of Islay, on the west coast of Scotland. Here 
he acted for some time as overseer, working at the 
same time, and then returned to the nerth of England, 
from which he once more migrated into Scotland, 
being employed by Scott of Harden to make trials for 
lead ore in the vale of Ettrick. This latter work 
being dropped a year and a half after, in consequence 
of the death of Harden, and the accession of a minor 
heir, John had the good fortune, when on his way 
to Edinburgh, to become acquainted with some gentle- 
men of the Mint (of London) who were on their way 
to Edinburgh to coin the Scottish money into British, 
the union of the two countries having rendered that 
measure necessary. Being taken into their employ- 
ment, he wrought in the Edinburgh Mint for two 
years, when, the work being entirely finished, he was 
re-engaged towork at the Islay lead-mines; and there, 
in 1709, when above seventy years of age, murried 
his only wife, by whom he had nine children. John 
wrought in Islay till the mines were relinquished in 
1739, when he found employment for two years in the 
mines of Strontian, in Argyleshire, till, being attacked 
by the black scurvy, he found it expedient to remove 
to Glasgow. Here he had no resource but to become 
a day-labourer, a kind of employment which he did 
not relish; and he therefore went soon after to Hilder- 
stone, near Bathgate, where the York Buildings Com- 
pany was at that time exploring a silver vein. This 
work also misgiving, John finally removed, in the 
year 1733, to Leadhills, where he wrought regularly 
as a miner till 1752, having thus spent upwards of a 
century in unceasing labour! His great age and in- 
creasing infirmities then obliged him to desist from 
work, and submit to be supported by his descendants. 

Besides the small-pox in infancy, John enjoyed un- 
interrupted health till the year 1724, when he had an 
attack of dysentery. The scurvy at Strontian, and a 
fever at Glasgow, were the only other ailments he had 
till above his hundredth year. In 1741 and 1742, he 
had the scurvy, and, in 1758, when his wife died, he 
was brought very low by a recurrence of his first com- 
plaint. ‘Till the year 1764, his teeth remained firm 
and good: having then given up the chewing of to- 
bacco from motives of economy, he lost the best of 
them in a few months. During his latter years, the 
seasons had a visible effect upon his frame; he weak- 
ened in the course of latter winter and spring, and 
strengthened again during summer. In cold weather, 
he found it necessary tokeep his bed, and take a glass 
of brandy once or twice a-day to warm his stomach ; 
but in mild weather he walked about with a stick, and, 
in his gait, appeared wonderfully little declined from 
the perpendicular. In October 1766, when a hundred 
and twenty-eight years old, he walked from his own 
house to the village of Leadhilis, a large computed 
mile, and, having entertained his children and grand- 
children in a pablic-house, returned the same day on 
foot. At no period of his life had he been accustomed 
to much sleep, aud he had never known what it was 
to be idle. Even after having given up regular la- 
bour, he would always have his hand in some work 
or other, occasionally diverting himself with fly-fish- 


ing. He was always a thin spare man, about five 
feet eight inches high, black-haired, rnddy-faced, and 
long-viseaged ; had always a good appetite; and when 
he was obliged to go to work (as miners are at all 
hours), found no difficulty of making as hearty a meal 
at midnight as at midday. His breakfast was usually 
of oatmeal porridge ; his dinner meat and broth ; and 
his chief drink malt liquor. At no period of his life 
was he addicted to indulgence in intoxicating liqnors ; 
and if his daily labour produced as much as supplied 
the wants of his family, and kept him out of debt, no 
man in the world enjoyed life with a happier relish. 

At length, after having been for some time cradled 
in a second childhood, with hardly any remains ot 
either bodily or mental faculties, this veteran expired 
in the month of May 1770, at the age, as already men- 
tioned, of 132 years. 


FASTING. 
THE principal instances of fasting, on record, are 
those which have arisen from shipwreck and similar 
accidents, from peenliar mental affections, or from the 
body being in a morbid state, or from the two latter com- 
bined. In a melancholy and well-authenticated in. 
stance of shipwreck, which occurred in the year 1795, 
seventy-two individuals were compelled to take shel- 
ter in the shrouds of the vessel, while the hull was 
covered by the sea, where all survived, during five 
days, without a morsel of food; but it appears that 
they were enabled to catch a few drops of rain as it 
fell, and some of them were drenched with the spray. 
It was the opinion of Hippocrates, though not corro- 
borated by others, that fasting less than seven days 
is not invariably fatal ; but after that period, notwith- 
standing individuals may survive and take food, their 
previous abstinence will occasion death. In the year 
1768, Captain Kennedy was shipwrecked, with twelve 
companions, in the West Indies. They preserved a 
small quantity of provisions, which were totally con- 
sumed in seven days, amidst extraordinary distresses. 
Daring eight succeeding days, though in absolute want 
both of meat and drink, and exposed in an open boat, the 
whole survived ; but after obtaining relief, some of 
the people perished. In this case they were evidently 
supported by being frequently drenched with sea-wa- 
ter. Sir William Hamilton, in an account of adread- 
ful earthquake which devastated Sicily and Calabria, 
in the year 1783, relates that he saw two girls who 
were miraculously preserved in the ruins of a house. 
One had survived eleven entire days, and the other 
six, totally deprived of food. It must not escape ob- 
servation, that the difference between absolute priva- 
tion of food and a supply of any portion of it, is 
immeasurable. The same may almost be said of 
water; for it materially contributes to preserve life; 
and hence the difficulties of ascertaining what istruly 
protracted fasting. The negro couriers whe traverse 
the deserts on the western coast of Africa, perform 
long and fatiguing journies on about four ounces of 
food daily. It is said that, in common situations, 
both they and the Moors are frequently seen to sub- 
sist eight days on three ounces of gum daily, without 
sensible diminution of health or vigour; and some 
maintain that they can fast three days without any 
inconvenience. The whole store of a courier, at his 
outset, consists only of a pound of gum, a littlegrilled 
rice, and several ounces of hard animal jelly, com- 
pounded with a fourth of its weight in gum. This 
substance is decidedly nutritious ; for we are told that, 
when the whole provisions of a caravan had been ex- 
hausted in the deserts between Abyssinia and Egypt, 
a thousand persons subsisted on gum, which was 
found to form part of the merchandise; and thecara- 
van reached Cairo in safety, without any remarkable 
accidents from hunger ordisease. The compound of 
the negro couriers may possess particular qualities in 
repelling hunger, such as that which, among the pri- 
mitive inhabitants of Great Britain, is said to have 
proved sufficient, if equivalent to a bean, for a whole 
day ; and some of the American Indians, when en- 
gaged in long excursions, have expedients for blunting 
the keen sensations which they would otherwise ex- 
perience. A composition of calcined shells and tobacco 
juice is formed into a mass, from which, when dry, 
pills of a proper size, to be kept dissolving between the 
gum and the lip, are made. Long and perilous 
voyages have been accomplished without more than a 
ship's biscuit divided into a number of pieces daily. 
Captain Inglefield and eleven men, of the Centaur 
man-of-war, which foundered at seain the year 1782, 
sailed 800 miles in a yawl, during @ period of ten or 
fifteen days, while their sole provisions consisted of a 
twelfth part of a biscuit for each of two meals a-day, 
and a glass of water. Still more. perilous was the 
voyage of Captain Bligh and eighteen men, of the 
Bounty, who sailed a great portion of 3600 milesin an 
open boat, in stormy seas, on an allowance of an ounce 
and a quarter of biscuit daily; and sometimes, when 
a bird, the size of a pigeon, was accidentally caught, 
it served for a meal to the whole crew. We ought 
not to be much surprised, therefore, at the experi- 
ments made by some people on themselves, from which 
it has appeared that fasting on half a pound of bread 
daily, with a pint of liquid, was productive of no in- 
convenience. Still there is an infinite difference be- 
tween all this and absolute privation. Sea-weed has 


afforded many grateful meals to famished sailors. In 
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the year 1652, two brothers, accidentally abandoned on 
an islet in a lake of Norway, subsisted twelve days 
on grass and sorrel. Few instances can be given of ab- 
solute privation both of solids and liquids ; but in the 
case above referred to, where seventy-two persons took 
shelter in the shrouds of a vessel, fourteen actually 
survived during twenty-three days, without food, 
though a few drops of rain were occasionally caught 
in their mouths as they fell. Some of the survivors 
also drank sea-water ; but it was not so with all. 

In the year 1789, Caleb Elliott, a religious vision- 
ary, determined to fast forty days. During sixteen, 
he obstinately refused all kinds of sustenance, and 
then died, being literally starved to death. Mor. 
gagni, an Italian physician, refers to an instance 
of awoman who obstinately refused all sustenance, ex- 
cept twice, during fifty days, and took only asmall quan- 
tity of water, when she died. An avalanche, some 
years ago, overwhelmed a village in Switzerland, and 
entombed three women in a stable, where there was 
a she-goat and some hay. Here they survived thirty- 
seven days on the milk afforded them by the goat, 
and were in perfect health when relieved. But one of 
the best authenticated instances of excessive fasting in 
modern times, and in which there is noevidence of any 

articular morbid affection of the body, is related by 
Dr Willan. In the year 1786, a young man, a reli- 
gious visionary, and supposing himself to labour under 
some inconsiderable complaints, thought to operate a 
cure by abstinence. He suddenly withdrew from his 
friends, occupied himself in copying the Bible in short 
hand, to which he added his own commentaries, and 
resolved to abstain from all solid food, only moisten- 
ing his mouth, from time to time, with water slightly 
flavoured with the juice of oranges. He took no ex- 
ercise, slept little, and spent most of the night in read- 
ing, while his daily allowance was between half a pint 
and a pint of water, with the juice of two oranges. 
In this state of abstinence he persisted sixty days ; 
but during the last ten, his strength rapidly declined, 
and, finding himself unable to rise from bed, he be- 
came alarmed. ‘The delusion which had hitherto im- 
pressed him of being supported by preternatural means, 
now vanished, and along with it his expectation of 
some remarkable event, which should follow his reso- 
lution of self-denial. On the sixty-first day of his fast, 
Dr Willan was summoned to his aid; but the miser- 
able object was then reduced to the lowest state of ex- 
istence ; and although his eyes were not deticient in 
lustre, and his voice eutire, he exhibited the appear- 
.ance of a skeleton on which the flesh had been dried ; 
and his personal decay was attended with manifest 
mental imbecility. Nevertheless, with proper regi- 
men, he so far recovered as in a few days to be enabled 
to walk across his room; and a clergyman who had 
previously been admitted to visit him, dispelled his 
religious aberrations ; but on the seventh day from 
the commencement of this system, his recollection 
failed, and he expired on the seventy-eighth from the 
-date of his abstinence. 

Perhaps we should find many examples of fasting 
‘for a much longer period, on recurring to morbid con- 
ditions of the body ; such as that of Janet M‘Leod, a 
young Scottish female, who, after epilepsy and fever, 
remained five years in bed, seldom speaking, and re- 
ceiving food only by constraint. At length she ob- 
stinately refused all sustenance, her jaws became 
locked, and, in attempting to force them open, two of 
her teeth were broken. A small quantity of liquid 
was introduced by the aperture, none of which was 
swallowed ; and dough made of oatmeal was likewise 
rejected. She slept much, and her head was bent 
down to her breast. In this deplorable state, the re- 
latives of the patient declared she continued to sub- 
sist four years without their being sensible of her 
receiving any aliment, except a little water ; but after 


a longer interval, she began to revive, and subsisted on 
crumbs of bread, with milk or water sucked from the | 
m of her hand. It is not evident that her conva- | 
ence ever was complete; and it rather is to be | 
inferred that she always remained in a debilitated | 
condition. 

After these extraordinary instances, chiefly belong- 
ing to our own era, to which many more might be 
added, we shall probably be less incredulous in listen- 
ing to the accounts of the older authors. In regard to 
the sensations excited by protracted fasting, and its 
effects on the person of the sufferer, there is a differ- 
ence resulting from the vigour both of body and mind, 
to which the influence of climate may be joined ; but 
the most direful and lasting 4 frequently 
ensue. At first, every substance is ravenously de- 
voured, to appease the cravings of hunger; every 
animal, the most loathsome reptiles, are welcome sus- 
tenance ; and a paste is baked by the New Hollanders, 
composed of ants and worms, intermixed with the bark 
oftrees. John Lery, who endured the extremity of fa- 
mine in a voyage to Brazil, emphatically declared that 
@ mouse was more prized in the ship than an ox had been 
ashore; and he also tell us that three or four crowns 
were paid foreach. The natives of New Caledonia swal- 
low lumps of earth to satisfy their hunger, and tie liga- 
tures, continually increasing in tightness, around the 
abdomen. They seem to do so with impunity, although | 
the custom of eating earth, in Java, whichis done to re- 
duce personal corpulence, is slowly but invariably de-| 
structive. Last of all, recourse is had to human flesh, 
instances of which have occurred in all countries of 
the habitable world, on occasion of famine from sieges, 


CONSOLATION. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF VOLTAIRE. 
THE great philosopher Citophilus said one day to a 
lady oppressed by grief for a heavy misfortune, *‘ Ma- 
dame, the Queen of England, daughter of Henry the 
Great, was as unfortunate as yourself. She was 
chased from her kingdom, she nearly perished in a 
storm at sea, and she saw her royal husband expire 
on a scaffold.” ‘‘ I am sorry for her,” said the lady, 
who continued to shed tears over her own misfortunes. 

“ But,” said Citophilus, “ recollect Mary Stuart ; 
she loved—but in all honour—a very handsome musi- 
cian. Her husband slew him before her eyes, and 
afterwards her good friend and relation, Queen Eliza- 
beth, caused her head to be cut off on a scaffold hung 
with black, after having kept her in prison for 
eighteen years.” ‘ That was very cruel,” answered 
the lady, relapsing into melancholy. 

“You have perhaps heard,” suid the comforter, 
“of the beautiful Joanna of Naples, who was taken 
and strangled ?” ‘TI have a confused recollection of 
it,” answered the mourner. 

«I must relate to you,” rejoined he, “the adven- 
tures of a sovereign who was dethroned in my time, 
after supper, and who died in a desert island.” “I 
know the whole story,” replied the lady. 

“Well, then, let me tell you what happened to an- 
other great princess to whom I have taught philoso- 
phy: she speaks of nothing but her misfortunes.” 
** Why do you wish, then, that I should not think of 
mine?” said the ludy. ‘“ Because,” answered the 
philosopher, “ you ought not to reflect on them ; when 
so many great ladies have been so unfortunate, it does 
not become you todespair. Think of Hecuba—think 
of Niobe.” “ Ah!” replied the lady, “ if I had lived 
in their time, or in that of the beautiful princesses, 
and if, to console them, you had related my misfor- 
tunes, do you think they would have listened to you 2” 

The next day the philosopher lost his only son—he 
was ready to expire with grief. The lady made out 
a list of all the kings who had lost their children, and 
carried it to the philosopher. He read it—found it 
perfectly correct, but he did not weep the less. 

Three months after, they met again, and were mu- 
tually astonished at each other’s cheerfulness. They 
caused to be erected a beautiful statue to Time, with 
this inscription—“‘ To Him wHo Consotes.” 


ELEGY ON OUR AULD TIMMER CLOCK. 
Like some auld servant, crazed an’ dune, 
An’ hirplin’ through life’s afternoon, 
Our clockie’s clean gane out o” tune ; 
An’ never mair 
She'll wag her tail, an’ click an’ croon, 
Aboon the stair. 
Her clapper tongue has lang been mute, 
But still the pulse life held out ; 
An’ tick for tack she feezed about, 
Baith day an’ night, 
The hours an’ minutes to compute, 
An’ watch their flight. 
Her age is air than I can tell— 
I dinna think she kent hersel’ ; 
Her queer auld clinkum clankum bell 
Cam’ ower the sea 
Langsyne, wi its auld-warld knell, 
Frae German:e 
Wi’ dumpy hands an’ dingy face, 
She never clicket in a case ; 
Auld Time an’ her just tried a race 
Upon the wa, 
Within a wee bit orra space, 
Weel seen by a’. 
An’ though her wheels were made oc’ timmer, 
An’ ne'er like braw brass warks could skimmer, 
Through winter's reek an’ stoor o’ simmer 
She took nae rest, 
But stumpit on, the sturdy kimmer, 
As weel’s the best. 
Sma’ was the cost or care she needit— - 
Just pou’ the tow up when ye beddit ; 
An’ whiles a wee drap oil we gied it, 
Wi spunk or feather, 
An’ round the wheels an’ pinions glidit 
Sweetly thegither. 


Whare she hang knappin’ i’ the neuk, 
Her face gat mony a wistfu’ look, 
When kail grew cauld or bairns mistook 
The time o° day, 
Forgettin’ crowdy, schules, an’ beuk 
For idle play. 
She tauld you truer than the sun 
How hours and minutes glibly run; 
An’ when the lang dark nights cam on, 
Wi’ frost an’ snaw, 
The lightsome hours o’ fireside fun 
She wiled awa. 
An’ sometimes through the weary night, 
When pain or care gart sleep tak’ fright, 
She made the waukrife hours mair light— 
Her couthy chime 
Beguilin’ aft the tardy flight 
’ heavy time. 
But though she lang was stark an’ stout, 
Auld Time has seen the clockie out. 
When life's wheels winna turn about, 
Baith you an’ me, 
Like worn-out clocks, ye needna doubt, 
Maun some day be. 


shipwreck, or the failure of expected crops of grain. | —From “ Rambling Rhymes,” by Alexander Smar’ 


WILSON AND HIS BIRDS. 

Wixtson in his ornithological researches regarded the 
subjects of his art as friends, not as victims; and in 
all his writings he recommends the innocent feathered 
tribes to the kindness and forbearance of men. In 
favour of the American bird called the orchard-oriole, 
he shows, that, while it destroys insects’without num. 
ber, it never injures the fruit; he has seen instances 
in which the entrance to its nest was half closed up 
with clusters of apples ; but so far from being tempted 
with the luxury, it passed them always with gentleness 
and caution. He enters into a deliberate calculation 
of the exact value of the services of the red-winged 
blackbird, which certainly bears no good reputation 
on the farm; showing, that allowing a single bird 
fifty insects in a day, which would be short allow- 
ance, a single pair would consume twelve thousand 
in four months; and if there are a million pairs of 
these birds in the United States, the amount of in- 
sects is less by twelve thousand millions, than if the 
red-wing were exterminated. He was delighted to 
see the hospitality which the Indians extend to the 
purple martin, hanging up gourds and calabashes to 
receive them; and to find that the slaves on the plan- 
tations followed the same good example, setting up 
the same retreats on canes near the doors of their 
cabins, where the martins resorted with great famili- 
arity. He once encountered an old German, who ac- 
cused the kingbird of destroying his peas. Wilson 
indignantly denied the charge, maintaining that they 
never ate a pea in their lives; but the old man de- 
clared that he had with his own eyes seen them “ play- 
ing about the hifes, and snapping up his peas.” The 
fact of their depredations on the bee-hive he could 
not honestly deny; but he contends that there is no 
reason why man should enjoy a monopely of murder, 
and shows that the charge comes with an ill grace 
from those who destroy the same insects by thousands, 
in order to steal the fruits of their labour. He under- 
takes to combat the prejudice which is so common 
against the harmless cat-birds, and evidently thinks 
them much better members of society than the idle 
boys who make it their business to destroy them. He 
says that the only reason of this prejudice ever offered 
to him was, that they hated cat-birds ; so, he says, 
some will say that they hate Frenchmen, &c., thereby 
showing their own narrowness of understanding and 
want of liberality. In his opinion, all the generous 
and the good will find in the confidence which this 
familiar bird reposes in them, in the playfulness of its 
manners, and the music of its song, more than a re- 
compense for what little it destroys. 

The Carolina parrot seems to have been a favourite 
with Wilson. He carried one with him in one of his 
most laborious journies in the Western States; by 
day it rode in hia pocket, and at night it rested on the 
baggage, dosing and gazing into the fire. Happening 
to catch another, which he had slightly wounded, he 
placed it in the cage with this, who was delighted to 
gain the accession to her society ; she crept up to the 
stranger, chattering in a melancholy tone, as if ex- 
eter pe sympathy for its misfortunes, stroked its 

ead and neck with her bill, and at night they nestled 
as close as possible to each other. On the death of 
her companion, she appeared inconsolable, till he 
placed a looking-giass near her, by which she was 
completely deceived. She seemed delighted with the 
return of her companion, and often during the day, 
and always at night, she lay close to the image in the 
glass, and began to dose with great composure and 
satisfaction. He was so unlucky as to lose this in- 
teresting bird in the Gulf of Mexico, where she made 
her way through the cage, left the vessel, and pe- 
rished in the waves. 


DANCING SNAKES. 

The dancing snakes of India are well known; and 
some of the people who kept them, one day paid us a 
visit. They seated themselves on the floor, produced 
a snake out of a bag, and a rough kind of music, 
sung in a monotonous tone, and occasionally clapped 
their hands. The charmed snake raised itself about 
half its length from the ground, and seemed to keep 
time to the music by the motion of the body and head. 
The instant the music ceased, it sank down, and the 
man thrust it into the bag, and produced another, 
which was in like manner charmed. The Psalmist 
doubtless referred to these reptiles when he mentions 
the “deaf adder refusing to hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely.” The observa- 
tion, 1 am aware, is not new, but the sight of the rep- 
tiles rendered it peculiarly striking.—Two Years at 
Sea, by Jane Roberts. 
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